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CHRISTMAS IN GERMANY—A’ STREET SCENE.—Drawn py Cuantus Mente.—[See Pace 971.] 
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THE ’PISCOPAL LOT. 
By SOPHIE SWETT. 


" AVE you heard what Lyman Silsbee’s been doin’ now ?” 
The Porter girls were pickling and preserving, and the 
great kitchen was redolent of spices and boiling syrups, when the 
_ pretty form of their neighbor, Mis’ Deacon Hart, darkened the door- 
way. The Porter girls were twins, and they were close upon forty- 


five. It wasnodelusion in respect to their age which led all Carmel 
to call them still the Porter girls, but rather because their lives 
had been so monotonous, and Time’s depredations had been com- 
mitted so gradually, that there had never seemed to be a proper 
time to leave off calling them so. Charlotte had grown stout and 
Chartissy had grown thin, and the time certainly seemed very far 
away when they had worn red and blue necklaces respectively, to 
enable people to “tell them apart’’; but the events of this long 
time had been few. The event from whicli Charlissy was apt to 
date everything was the first time that Lyman Silsbee came home 
from singing-school with her. He had begun to “ keep company” 
with her then; he had been keeping company with her more or 
less ever since. People had ceased to speculate whether anything 
would ever come of it. They had almost forgotten that they had 
ever said “Lyman Silsbee hadn’t treated Ciarlissy Porter well.” 
Ilis accustomed weekly visiis were regarded merely as those of 
an old neighbor now. 

The Silsbees were odd, and Lyman was the “consummate 
' flower” of his race in this respect. He was “as close as the 
bark of a tree,” “as set as. the meetin’-house,” and the comments 
of his rustic neighbors were apt to be summed up in the despair- 
ing conclusion that “there wa’n’t no accountin’ for him no- 
how.” 

He was awkward in appearance and brusque in manner, but he 
had caught Charlissy’s youthful fancy. She had poured out upon 
him all the affection of her opening heart, and as she sometimes 
acknowledged to herself, half regretfully, she “wa’n’t one that 
knew how to take back.” Dr. Knights, who was handsome and 
well-mannered, had stood no chance beside him. Now when Mrs. 

Dr. Knights came into church, with her tall son and her wo pretty 

daughters, and with her husband showing her a charming gal- 
lantry, Charlissy was sensible of a vague regret or, more truly, a 
sense of loss. 

She had even felt a momentary bitterness against Lyman Sils- 
bee, who had absorbed both her past and her future. Charlotte’s 
grim and matter-of-fact prophecy in the early days came back to 
her at such times: “ He’ll make an old maid of you, and that’s 
all it will amount to.” 

Charlotte herself was thoroughly contented with her estate; she 
was perfectly sincere in saving that she “ wouldn’t marry if she 
could have her pick ‘even of the ministers’; but she nevertheless 
always spoke of spinsterhood as an untoward fate. 

It was only within a few years that Charlissy had ceased to 
speculate on the great problem of her life—why Lyman had 
never asked her to marry him. Time and even her limited expe- 
rience lad taught her that the simplest explanation of such prob- 
lems is apt to be the true one; she had come to a conclusion 
which even ten years before she had scarcely admitted as a possi- 

- bility, preferring all sorts of mysterious conjectures: he had sim- 
ply neter been sufficiently in love with her. Long, long looks and 
hand-pressings might mean much or they might, alas! mean no- 
thing. In spite of momentary feelings of bitternesss he had never 
felt sure that Lyman was at all to blame. He had been lonely, 
and sought companionship, and had found hers congenial. He had 
never spoken or hinted of love or marriage. Sometimes she was 
appalled by the feeling that this, which had made almost all the 
color and substance of her life, was purely a creation of her own 
imagination. After the first year or two of their acquaintance, 
perhaps even then, Lyman had thought no more of her than of 
Widow Moorhead and her son, on the back road, whom he also 
visited regularly. But Charlissy was more than thirty-five before 
she harbored such thoughts as these. 

She flushed a little at Mis’ Deacon Hart’s question—she always 
felt as if people looked curiously at her when they mentioned 
Lyman’s name, although the truth was that few people remem- 
bered that there had ever been any reason for doing so. 

“If he hain’t ben and set up house-keepin’ in the old ’Piscopal 
meetin’-house! You see, when his father gave the ’Piscopals that 
lot in his will, "count of his second wife bein’ such a ’Piscopal, 
there was_.a settin’ forth that it shouldn’t b’long to ’em only so 
long as "twas used for religious purposes. It’s six months sence 


they've used the old meetin’-house, ‘count of its bein’ ready to 


tumble down over their heads, and they couldn’t raise money 
enough to repair it, they’re so kind of run out; but sence they’ve 
ben worshippin’ in Thompson’s Hall they’ve kind of spunked up 
and made a start toward raisin’ money to repair it. Lyman he 
put in his claim as soon as ever they left the meetin’-house, but 
they wouldn't hear nothin’ to it, ’cause, they said, they hadn’t give 
up usin’ it for meetin’ purposes. Don't seem as if he would have 
done jest as he has if he hadn’t been so mad with Frank Hurd. 
Frank is one of the leadin’ men ’mongst the ’Pi$copals, you know. 
Well, we can’t say nothin’; there’s folks that ain’t what they’d 
* ought to be ’mongst all persuasions. Thev do say he has cheated 
Lyman out of two thousand dollars, and Lyman’s p.per-mill has 
got to suspend ’count of it. I declare I can’t help pityin’ Lyman ; 
he has had real poor luck, his father leavin’ about all his prop- 
putty to his second family so, and there ain’t nothin’ ever seemed 
to prosper real well that he set his hand to. He ain’t calc’lated to 
get along in the wérld, and that’s a fact. But if it ain’t orfle 
ridickerlous to see/him livin’ in that old meetin’-house! I’m most 
ashamed to tell of it, but I went and peeked in at the winder last 
night. 1 had to hang round there a consid’able spell to get a 
chance ; there was a lot of men folks and boys there a-hootin’.and 
jeerin’. If Lyman didn’t look comical a-settin’ there beside his 
cook stove, with his kettle a-boilin’ and his supper-table set out! 
And there was his bed up there inside the railin’ next to the altar, 
as they call it. Of course he couldn't get old Mis’ Nichols that 
keeps house for him to go there; she’s been sayin’ she didn’t see 
as she could stan’ it through the winter with him nohow, he’s 
such dretful poor company; she’s kind of lame, you know, and 
can’t get out much, and she couldn’t find out nothin’ that was 
goin’ on. TI expect he finds it kind of hard and messy doin’ for 
himself—in a meetin’-house, too.” 

“IT want to know! I want to know!” repeated Aunt Nabby, 
coming out of the buttery with her spectacles on her forehead. 
“ Well, his great-uncle, old Squire Enoch Silsbee, hung himself. 
Tiinks I, the other day, Lyman is appearin’ queerer’never. He’s 
missed comin’ two or three Wednesday nights, and he wouldn't 
do that unless he was dretful upset. He'd always set an hour 
without sayin’ a word, if folks would let him, but ‘long back for a 
consid’able spell you couldn’t get a word out of him nohow. 
The girls they don’t pay so much attention to him as I do, and I 
don’t know as they've noticed. If he don’t want to talk, why, 
they jest let him set. Charlissy she never has much to say to 
him nohow. Charlotte she manages to get him into an arger- 
munt sometimes; he'll always manage to be on t’other side from 
everybo:ly, and I declare if he don’t gen’ally get the best of it! he 
ain’t lackin’, with all his oddity, Lyman ain’t. But I declare it is 
a queer caper, even for him, to set up house-keepin’ in the old 
*Piscopal meetin’-house !”’ 
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“They won't let him stay there long,” said Mis’ Deacon Hart. 
“T expect the ’Piscopals is puzzled what ¢o do, but the boys they 
won’t let him have no more peace than a toad under a harrer. 
And the rain leaks right down on to him, and they say, come a 
good wind, the old buildin’ would be liable to go all to pieces. 
Silas Webster he was tellin’ me that there was talk of h’istin’ it 
up on to rollers and movin’ it off. I don't expect Lyman would 
budge if he knew they was rollin’ him into the river or that the 
meetin’-house would tumble down on his head. There ain’t nothin’ 
that can move Lyman Silsbee when he’s took a thing into his head. 
Old Mis’ Nichols she says she don’t believe he’ll ever come out of 
there till he’s fetched out a corp.” 

“ Land sakes! I guess the law will fetch him out if he is Lyman 
Silsbee,” said Charlotte, who spoke and moved with great decision 
and vigor, and clicked her false teeth together at the end of her 
sentences in a way that sounded like a challenge. 

“Well, law is expensive and draggin’, and it’s resky too. Al- 
ways seems to me as if folks that’s goin’ to law had ought to have 
prayers offered up for ’em in meetin’ like them that’s goin’ to sea 
in winter. And the ’Piscopals is poor. One thing Lyman’s done, 
he’s spunked ’em up so they say they’re goin’ to build a new 
meetin’-house right off. If they do they’ve got to get Lyman out 
somehow. If they should set fire to the old meetin’-louse I de- 
clare I b’lieve he would be burnt up before he’d come out.” 

“T expect Lyman would enjoy bein’ burnt up a-havin’ his own 
way,” said Aunt Nabby. : 

Mis’ Deacon Hart shortly afterward went her way to talk the 
matter over with other neighbors. Charlissy had slipped out of 
the room, and she returned dressed for a walk. 

“T thought I’d just step over to Mis’ Luke Patten’s and see if 
she hadn’t a good recipe for sweet pickles,” she said. There was 
a flush on her thin cheeks, and she was nervous and flurried. 

“Sweet pickles!” echoed Charlotte, and clicked her false teeth 
energetically; but it was not until the door had closed behind 
Charlissy. 

Aunt Nabby opened the door and called after her. 

“T declare if she ain’t clear ’n’ out of sight and hearin’. 
to me I never knew her to be so spry. I wanted to tell her to be 
sure to ask Mis’ Luke Patten what the ’Piscopals did mean to do 
about Lyman. She and her husband are both foremost amongst 
’em. Like as not Charlissy won’t think nothin’ about it.” 

“That’s all she’s gone for,” said Charlotte. “I don’t s’pose 
you need to be told that Charlissy’s got a weak streak.” 

“Sakes alive! I guess we ai'’t none of us above likin’ to know 
what's goin’ on, pertikerlerly when it’s old friends and neighbors,” 
returned Aunt Nabby, who couldn’t always “get along” with 
Charlotte. . 

“You ain’t a twin sister, Aunt Nabby, nor you hain’t the re- 
sponsibilities of one, and if you had, your eyesight ain’t what it 
was.” With this somewhat mysterious remark, Charlotte retired 
behind a cloud of steam from her preserving-kettle, and showed 
a disinelination for further conversation. 

“Seemed to be so much like our recipe that it wa’n’t hardly 
worth writin’ off,” said Charlissy, as she entered the door after 
half an hour’s absence. 

“What recipe? Oh, the sweet pickles,” said Charlotte, with 
sarcastic emphasis. 

‘You didn’t happen to think to ask what the ’Piscopals was 
goin’ to do about Lyman, did you ?” said Aunt Nabby. 

“They was talkin’ about it. Luke happened to be at home,” 
said Charlissy. ‘He said ’twould be easy enough to get a writ 
to put him out when it come time to build the cleurch, but he said 
some ’mongst the s’ciety was nervous, and some was mad, and 
they wanted to get him right out; and he said*the boys would be 
apt to play tricks on him, and, too, he said it wa’n’t safe in that 
old meetin’-house. He said, Luke did, that if Lyman had any 
friends they’d ought to persuade him to come out.” 

““Persuade him! He must be dreadful little acquainted with 
Lyman Silsbee,” said Charlotte. 

“TI don’t expect there’s nobody in the world that has the least 
mite of influence over him,” said Aunt Nabby, meditatively. 

Charlissy put sugar into the piccalilli, and almost put vinegar 
into the plums, and then she took Aunt Nabby’s kindly advice to 
‘so upstairs and lay down a spell, for there wa’n’t nothin’ that 
brought out the human nater in folks like picklin’ and pre- 
servin’.”” 

When she came down it was late in the afternoon. Aunt Nabby 
had gone across the field to the minister’s with some preserves, 
and Charlotte was writing labels for her jars of goodies with great 
pains and primness. 

“T thought I'd ought to tell you,” said Charlissy, with great 
embarrassment and difficulty. “I’m thinkin’ of offerin’ to lend 
Lyman my money that’s in the bank. There must be nigh upon 
two thousand dollars. I thought it might help him out of his 
business troubles, and then mebbe he wouldn’t be so bitter ’n’ set 
*bout the ’Piscopal lot. I thought I'd go down and tell him that 
he could have it.” 

“‘ Charlissy Porter, have I lived to see this day—my own sister's 
mind a-goin’!” cried Charlotte. ‘Has Lyman Silsbee took such 
good care of his own property that you're a-goin’ to trust him with 
yours? And you’re a-goin’ down to offer it to him! Seems as if 
it would lovuk remarkable friendly, wouldn’t it? Seein’ what’s 
been and gone, seems to me you might as well ask him to have 
you without any shilly-shallyin’! I’ve heard that was gettin’ to be 
the fashion amongst women, but I didn’t expect but what my 
own twin sister thought more of herself. Seems as if ’twas kind 
of late in the day too.” oo 

“T ain’t thinkin’ of marrvin’ anybody, Charlotte.” Charlissy’s 
thin cheeks had a color which they had scarcely known for twenty 
years. “If I ever thought about Lyman that way, why, it—it 
wa’n’t any use; he never cared about me. And anyhow it’s too 
late, as you say. I shouldn’t think anybody could think of such 
a thing now. I don’t b’lieve Lyman would anyhow. And I 
should take a sight of comfort in thinkin’ I'd helped him.” 

There was an appealing tone in Charlissy’s meek voice, which 
might have been expected to touch her sister’s heart, but it had 
the opposite effect; it was Chariotte’s boast that she had never 
tolerated any kind of foolishness. . 

“When a girl is in love, why, ifs kind of natural; it’s silly, but 
folks know she'll get over it if there’s anything to her; but when 
it hangs on till she’s an old woman, why, it’s jest as if the whoopin’- 
cough or the measles had got chronic; it’s ridickerlous, and folks 
can’t help havin’ more contempt than pity for her. And then if 
she ’ain’t got no more proper pride than to go and let the man 
know it! Charlissy Porter, it’s most as if you wa’n't what you'd 
ought to be !” 

Charlissy was shrinking as if from blows. She always shrank 
in that way from Charlotte’s sharp tongue. Aunt Nabby, who 
still perseveringly counselled her to “stand up agin” Charlotte, 
had long ago decided that it was “agin nater” for her to do so, 
and consequently a hopeless case. Charlissy was timid and 
gentle, and unready of speech. Charlotte “‘seemed somehow to 
have got hold of the tongue that was meant for both of ’em,” 
Aunt Nabby said. 

Charlotte had no sentimental weaknesses of her own, and had 
always felt it to be her duty to root them out of Charlissy, who 
would read novels and poetry, and never could learn the multi- 
plication table. And Charlotte was one who, according to her 
own declaration, never knew what it was to flinch from duty. 


Seems . 
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“ And as for thinkin’ that what you could do would make any 
difference,” continued Charlotte, “that is ridickerlous. Lyman 
Silsbee ain’t one that would touch your money, nor you couldn’t 
turn so much as his little finger.” 

Charlissy had turned away. 

“I don’t know as I really expected I could, Charlotte,” she said; 
“but it didn’t seem to me as ii twas no more’n friendly ’n’ neigh- 
borly to try.” 

“Friendliness and neighborliness had better start from the men 
folks’s side of the house,” said Charlotte, crisply. And then 
Charlissy slipped away, looking guilty and subdued. 

“That’s the end of about the worst piece of foolishness she 
ever undertook! It’s a mercy I can set down on Charlissy,” said 
Charlotte to herself, complacently. 

But, as the shades of evening were falling, Charlissy stole out 

of the front door, an entrance remote from the living-rooms of 
the house, and used only upon state occasions. She had thought 
of an errand as an excuse, but she did not mean that Charlotte 
should offer to do it. Her heart throbbed wildly. It was a des- 
perate deed, this ‘standin’ up agin” Charlotte for the first time in 
her life. And they were dreadful things that Charlotte had said. 
Although she was in the habit of believing Charlotte, these things 
were too dreadful to be true. Poor meek Charlissy felt herself 
so utterly devoid of the spirit of “the woman who dared” that 
she could not believe that Lyman would have any such suspicion. 
He would never think of such a possibility as marriage in con- 
nection with her; why, both their heads were nearly white! She 
was not at all sure that she should wish it herself, if it could be. 
Love had flown with youth; this, in spite of Charlotte’s sneers, 
was but neighborly kindness and friendship. So Charlissy com- 
forted and fortified herself as she hurried along in the dark- 
ness. 
To her great relief she found no loungers or mischievous boys 
hanging about the old Episcopal church; she had chosen the 
time when all Carmel was likely to be taking its tea. The blinds 
were all closed, and but a faint light streamed through their 
chinks. Charlissy raised herself, with difficulty, to the level of 
the window, and peeped through a chink. By the fitful light of 
a single kerosene lamp Lyman was eating his solitary supper. 
The old church was full of gloom, and shadows like troops of 
ghosts lurked in the dim spaces. The feeble atmosphere of cheer 
that surrounded the kitchen stove, with its surprised-looking tea- 
kettle evidently singing and steaming in but a faint-hearted way 
in such uncongenial surroundings, was powerless to rout them. 

‘“‘Tt’s enough to give anybody a turn—poor Lyman! And not 
even a mite of sauce with his bread and butter. I deciare I don’t 
know as he’s even got butter. He never was any hand to look 
out for himself that way. I most wish ’t I had brought the 

i 

Before she left home Charlissy had slipped into the pantry, 
Charlotte and Aunt Nabby being engaged meanwhile with old 
Solomon Hitchings, who was to mend an umbrella to pay for his 
supper. She had taken a deep and generous pumpkin-pie from 
the shelf, and opened the pantry window a little, so that the theft 
would be attributed to their ancient cat Abigail. It was a deed 
which sorely troubled Charlissy’s conscience, especially the wrong 
done to Abigail, a cat of great integrity. And then she was sud- 
denly overwhelmed by the recollection of Charlotte’s accusations. 
A loan of money was a matter of business, she said to herself, 
but the pie really seemed to savor of indiscretion. So she had 
replaced it upon the shelf. > 

‘“‘Tf he only had a mite of apple-sauce !’’ she repeated, anxiously. 
She went around to the door and knocked, lightly at first, then 
more vigorously several times, Clearly, Lyman was not eager for 
visitors. 

“It’s nobody but me, Charlissy Porter, Lyman,” she said, as she 
heard him approach the door and hesitate. 

He opened the wide doors, and quickly shut and fastened them 
again after Charlissy had stepped in. 

‘‘The ooys are pesterin’ me consid’able most of the time,” he 
said. He manifested no surprise at the visit, and, in fact, so ob- 
livious was Carmel to conventionalities that no one would have 
thought it unusual or in any degree improper. If what Charlotte 
had said had not been rankling in Charlissy’s bosom she would - 
scarcely have blushed or stammered. 

“I’ve heard that you was in trouble, Lyman, and there’s that 
money that Uncle Eli left me layin’ idle in the bank—I thought 
mebbe if you could use it— It’s nigh upon two thousand dollars 
now.” 

. “T hain’t been used well, Charlissy, and that’s a fact. I ain’t 
one to be as suspicious as some, and there’s folks that’s took ad-. 
vantage of it. I take it kind of you, Charlissy, but I couldn’t use 
your money nohow. Mebbe you think like most folks that I hain’t 
any right to be here protectin’ of my property ?” ; 

“IT don’t know enough about the rights of it to say, and yo 
know, Lyman, I ain’t one to argerfy or give advice, but I wish ’t 
you wouldn’t stay here.” 

“Well, folks has said ’most everything to me, but I don’t know 
as anybody has said that before,” said Lyman, with a short laugh 
that had a softer sound than his speech. ‘I couldn’t take your 
money nor any other woman’s, Charlissy, for I hain’t had the best 
of luck with money, that’s a fact ; but if I was goin’ to hear to any- 
body’”—Lyman’s voice actually trembled slightly—* as fur back 
as I can remember there ain’t never been anybody but you, Char- 
lissy, that ?ve—” 

Clatter! clatter! Crash! crash! Tommy Jessop, with a bean- 
slinger, was just outside the chancel window, preferring that be- 
cause it was stained, and it would consequently be greater mischief 
to break it. Through a rent in Elias’s yellow robe beans and peb- 
bles came rattling down into the broad aisle, even so far as to 
threaten the safety of Lyman’s kerosene lamp. 

“Tt ain’t safe—it ain’t a mite safe! I do wish’t you wouldn't 
stay, Lyman,” said Charlissy, trembling. 

She slipped out as Lyman opened the door to go in pursuit of 
the disturber. As soon as her nerves were steadied by the re- 
flection that boys with pebbles were not likely to be Lyman’s 
death, a peaceful happiness filled her soul. 

“JT don’t know what more he was goin’ to say; I don’t know 
as I want to know. “Twas enough! I hope it ain’t perfane, but 
I feel as if I was happy enough to die this very minute!” 

Tommy Jessop, with his bean-slinger, an unconscious Fate, 
rushed by her with fiendish whoopings. 

*] can’t seem to feel sorry that he broke in. Seems as if twas 
all right. I know now that I hain’t been dreamin’ and imaginin’ 
all these vears. Charlotte would say that I drove him to sayin’ it, 
but I know Lyman ain’t one to be drove nor one to say more’n what 
he feels. I wish ’t I had had a chance to say more about his let- 
tin’ the ’Piscopals have that lot. I don’t know as it would have 
done any good, but it does kind of appear as if he cared something 
about what I thought.” | 

She borrowed a cup of yeast of a neighbor—her ostensible er- 
rand out that night—and when she reached home shi slipped quiet- 
ly into her place at the supper-table, trying hard to look as meek 
and subdued as usual. But Aunt Nabby said: 

“The air is real kind of bracin’ to-night, ain’t it? I declare if 
it hain’t made you rosy. You look ’most as if you was a girl 

“Some folks hain’t any realizin’ sense, and they always look 
young,” said Charlotte, who had no suspicion of the extent of 
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Charlissy’s revolt, but felt from her appearance that she needed to 
be sat down upon still more. ; 

Meanwhile Lyman had returned from a fruitless pursuit of 
Tommy Jessop, and was washing his dishes so abstractedly that 
he often stood still and gazed into space with the dish-towel in 
his hand. 

“ Beats all how plump that was comin’ out, when I used to lay 
awake nights thinkin’ how I could get up courage to say it! 
Thinkin’, too, whether ’twould answer, there was so much that I 
could I was consid’able afraid of her 
then. m to ha ind of got over it—and yet I hain’t alto- 
gether, neither. I don't expect I could ever get so far agin to 
save me, not knowin’ how she’d take it, either, seein’ I didn’t 
speak when I’d ought to, and she must have expected it. Kind 
of cur’us that, so set as I be and always was, I should have been 
so backward and unstiddy about courtin’, And I always set by 
Charlissy too. She wanted to lend me her money, about all she’s 
got, too,I know! She felt bad about my bein’ here; she really 
felt bad. I hain’t been thinkin’ much of anything about Char- 
lissy for a long spell now. Beats all that it should upset me so, 
her feelin’ bad !” ; 

“Lyman Silsbee’s been fetched to a better mind,” said old Sol- 
omon Hitchings, who had come the next morning to finish his job 
of umbrella-mending. ‘He’s cleared out and left the old meetin’- 
house; gone home jest as peaceable as a lamb, and they say he 
don’t calc’late to hender the ’Piscopals nor make no claim on ’em 
no more. There ain’t nobody that can make out what changed 
him so sudden, such a one for holdin’ out as he was. Some 
cale’lates Frank Hurd must ‘a paid him, but there ain’t nobody 
that knows nothin’ about it.” 

- Charlissy was flushing and trembling, with a blissful suspicion. 
Could it be possible that Lyman’s strong will had bent at her light 
touch ? 

He came the next Wednesday evening, picking up the thread of 
habit so quietly that he seemed unconscious of having dropped it. 
He was even more taciturn than usual, and made no mention of 
his late experiences. His business difficulties were only slowly 
overcome, and it was evident that he had not been influenced by 
any tardy repentance of the unrighteous Frank Hurd. What had 
brought him to a better mind the only one who suspected would 
never tell. 

When he hired Squire Meacham’s new top buggy and took Char- 
lissy to the Agricultural Fair and the County Conference the gos- 
sips whispered. Even Aunt Nabby was heard to say that she 
“‘shouldn’t be a dretful sight surprised if twas a match. Lyman 
wa’n’t one that would be to everybody’s fancy, but it kind of 
seemed as if he suited Charlissy.” 

But Lyman Silsbee knew in his heart that he should never be 
able to finish the sentence. which Tommy Jessop’s bean-slinger 
had interrupted. 

“Tt’s cur’us now,” he said to himself. ‘‘I give up to her when 
nothin’ else on earth could ’a made me give up. But to fetch 
myself right to the p’int of askin’ her to have me, Ican’t! There’s 
some that has the gift of courtin’ and marryin’ and some that 
hain’t, and that’s jest where ’tis.” 


CHRISTMAS IN 
GERMANY. 
By tox COUNTESS VON 
KROCKOW. 


; HRISTMAS belongs 
7 historically to the 
Northland; the 
Christmas tree 
first rooted in its 
meagre soil, and 
St. Nicholas put 
on his earliest dis- 
guises for its ill-far- 
ing folk. 

It was their Yul, or 
midwinter fest;* a 
fact that is known, but 
often left out of sight 
—from a timid piety, 
no doubt, to Christ. 
Writers, when they 
mention the change, 
follow one another 
in attributing it to 
the priests. Christian 
priests are supposed 
to have tried to sup- 
press the Yul feste, 
and, when this proved 
impracticable, to have 
formed a fixed purpose of 
adopting certain of the 
- heathenish rites; which 

purpose they carried out, 
imposing only a new rea- 
son for observing them. 
Historians lean this way. 
Like the old school of nov- 
el-writers, they are fond 
of attributing consistency 
and depth of plan to the 
; actions of their favorite 
heroes, although, perhaps, one needs to have been bred with the 
modern insight into the spontaneousness of the people, and to have 


been transplanted into North Germany and lived through Christ-. 


mas celebrations there, to be struck by the inadequateness of the 
old explications. For certainly they are inadequate. The obser- 
vance of Jesus’ birth was not set through by the craft of priests ; 
it was incorporated voluntarily into their season of joy by the 
people. 

In this gloomy land, where the sky sinks with heaviness over a 
flat and desolate landscape, with its huddled villages, sparse, naked 
trees without shadows, and fields without snow; where cold shivers 
the body in spite of furs, and one sombre day revolves after an- 
other through long weeks without change, the wirter solstice is 
not remembered as an astronomical fact that was leerned at school. 
The popular heart, instead, is alive to it. The lengthening of the 
day is looked forward to with a patient resignation that is charac- 
teristic of oppressed classes and peoples, while inexplicable and 
irritating to freer ones. As it approaches with the same massive- 
ness, however, feeling stirs and surges; Christmas, when it comes 
at length, is a robust outburst of the most homely joy. The popu- 
lar heart never cavils over the exactness of dates. Nor is it an 
analyzer. The German’s season for joy has always been the Yule- 


tide—the tide of the lengthening of daylight and promise of spring. | 


So it was with his father and his father’s father. If the Saviour’s 
birth took place at- Yule, it was a fresh recommendation for Him, 
ang an added gratification to them. 


* The 25th of December first appeared in the Church’s 


calendar of 
festivals, as the anniversary of Christ’s birth, in the year 354. ; 


of menials. 
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New-Year’s Day, which is so observed among the newer ener- 
getic peoples of the West, has few popular peculiar customs of 
its own among Germans, and enjoys infinitely less attention than 
with us. For the people, the fresh year began essentially in 
Christmas week. It is the rich who send cards to friends, and 
the mep who drink on the Eve of Sylvester. Nor is Christmas a 
day—it is atime. The eve of the anniversary of Christ’s birth is 
most celebrated, it is true. This was to be con’ectured from the 
overweening importance of the case, and the centuries during 
which the one fact has been emphasized. But the days before 
are felt to be festive by the people, and a strange thing is that 
they celebrate these by lighting trees, and not the two or three 
days after the 25th, which are the Church’s holidays. 

As for the festival, it holds a place in the thoughts of the 
leisure classes for months in advance. Thus gentlewomen whom 
I know begin in August to knit their yearly stint of Christmas 


‘stockings and woollen wristlets for the poor—August and Sep- 


tember being the vacation months of the year, when little goes 
on. So too with girls. The journals of fashion bring out new 
designs for hand-work, and they begin to be on the alert for ideas 
for presents and for “wishes.” Presents are often substantial 
gifts of the most practical kind. In the family circle, the choice 
is liked to be made of those things that have been wished for, 
and a charming trait is the strategical manceuvring of children 
to find out what their elders might like. Even among friends, a 
thoughtless expression of a wish at this period is likely to be 
caught at and stored up in memory. Housewives betake them- 
selves to a pencil, the year round, when an uncommon want in the 
household or their wardrobe comes to light. I looked into the 
wish-book of a rich noble-woman in the country. The first entries 
were immediately after the Christmas just past: 

‘“‘ A winding staircase from the nursery into the Rococo-room. 

“Flowers for my gray ball-dress,” 

Then followed : 

“A summer suit. 

“One promenade suit. 

“ Black velvet for a new waist.” 

And in November, close after one another: 

‘“‘A pair of inseparables, and a new cage. 

‘New upholstery for the furniture in my boudoir 

“Table-cover. 

‘“‘ Portiéres and English lace curtains in ditto. 

“Two eight-armed Meissen candelabra—blue for the dining- 
table. 

‘“A new shopping hand-bag. 

“The bust of the Olympian Hermes. 

** An antique chest like Baroness W 

“ Pair of scissors. 

“ Thimble—better several thimbles. 

“Pedestal for the Hermes—must be black marble.” 

Children of rich parents make out their list of wishes for dolls, 
candy, and sledges, And the husband, who keeps no note-book, 
but has thought the matter over, communicates his wish; while 
mistresses inquire of their servants whether they prefer to have 
linen toward their marriage portion, a new dress, or a cupboard. 
Their “‘ Christmas” forms a considerable item in the yearly wages 
Even native governesses and tutors often stipulate 
in their contracts what this shall be. In fact the Christmas fee 
is so important as to be mentioned in the laws governing house- 
servants. 

As December advances, households become theatres of mys- 
teries; of furtive hidings after one goes out, and abrupt exits as 
one comes in. Children upstairs screw their chubby fingers and 
the sympathetic tongues in their red cheeks over pieces of work 
that are to please mamma with their chirographic skill; and 
down-stairs, one corner at least in each room looks like the back 
of a millinery shop. Out-of-doors, in the market-square of the 
town, booths are set up; and day after day Knechts, women hands, 
artisans, and peasants from the country trudge with their traipsing 
wives toward them through the streets; everywhere the women 
with children whose noses run and whose naked fingers are purple. 
They peer at the neighboring market-man’s wares while their 
Vater, on finishing a bargain, holds his hand out for a shake to 
the over-busy tradesman, who is all cordiality before a trade, but 
somewhat preoccupied the instant after. 

At dusk the bouths in country towns are closed up—all except 
the Pfeffer-cake man’s. He can afford to burn lights. He is sure 
of custom from servant-maids, soldiers, and Burschen. They have 
eaten the batch themselves which they bought on their after- 
noon off for their sweethearts, and come sneaking out by night 
for another. They buy a slice for twelve cents, thrust it under 
their apron or jacket, and hurry home. Fine sorts of Pfeffer-cake 
are wrapped up in paper. But for the common quality, half an 
ell long and near a foot wide, it does not pay for the expense of 
wrapping-paper any more than bread does. Reckon the flour in 
it at two cents a pound, the molasses at four cents, Pfeffer (spices) 
at three cents, and potash to raise it with at half a cent—the 
profit is small enough when you take into account the cost of fuel 
for baking, and the labor and expense of bringing the wares to 
market. House-keepers bake some; but even housewives in the 
country buy Pfeffer-cake in the town, as being cheaper and saving 
trouble. 

The whole week is felt to be festive, and on any afternoon that 
may be convenient the children of the parish collect at the 
school-house, and are marshalled into the room, where charitable 
women and the pastor have trimmed a Christmas tree with can- 
dles and laid out garments and Pfeffer-cake on tables for each 
of their number. In the country, on large estates, an evening is 
chosen in the same way. The inspector’s family is invited; the 
gardener’s, the coachman’s, and the laborers’ children are ordered 
to appear. The footman ushers the bustling Herr Inspector and ‘ 
family into the sitting-room for the moment; the shy, frozen 
children trudge up the steps of the mansion, and the Herr Tutor, 
who is on the lookout, sees that they form themselves into line 
and remain so while waiting; their elders keep behind, to show 
that they understand of themselves that her Ladyship thinks most 
of the brats. 

Within the long dining-hall, meanwhile, the mistress of the 
house, the children, and the footman have begun to light the tree. 


’ 


Long, uncovered tables against the walls are spread with portions, 


each with a cap and Pfeffer-cake for the lads, a pair of wristlets, 
flannel for a petticoat, and Pfeffer-cake for the girls; the coach- 
man’s, the gardener’s, and the shepherd’s families get Pfeffer-cake 
and worn-out garments of their master’s children, with money, 
and perhaps pieces of flannel; the table for inspectors and their 
wives is laid with a cloth; the tree is meant for them, and théir 
Pfeffer-cake and presents are superior and considerable. The 
housewife casts a look over all, then welcomes “ inspectors” who 
are being conducted into the hall by her husband. A sign is made 
to the footman. He has been waiting for it. Instantly he opens 
the door, and gives a gruff command to the clumsy file of shiver- 
ing, sniffing children, whom he steers right, as they come forward, 
by pulling the shoulders of the lads and shoving the backs of the 
younger children. Each child says “ good-evening.” Then begins 
a coughing and a wiping of noses with the palms of swollen little 
red hands. The legs of the young children are bent out in 
curves by the rickets. They stand stupidly as in church, and 
show little admiration or excitement, but sing when the Herr Tu- 
tor directs them to, with their hands folded mechanically and their 
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eyes absently fixed. After their aprons or the bags they brought 
along are sparsely filled, they say “thank you,”-and each in turn 
kisses the hand of her Ladyship and his Honor. None of them look 
grateful; the very youngest children are eager and curious; but 
some of the elder girls even venture to show the moroseness which 
they cherish. The coachman and the gardener feel also that they 
receive but their right, and that none too generously ; but experi- 
ence of life has taught them that more comes from masters, in the 
long-run, to a good-natured face than to a hanging Jaw. They 
are brusquely servile, therefore, and their demeanor is the one 
relief which the mistress experiences during the unpleasant affair. 

She knows that she has not satisfied the vague expectations of 
her people ; at the same time she knows that they are too dull to 
ever think on how many and how great are the demands made on her 

purse besides theirs. The servants of the house are “ bescheert” 

on some other evening; or, if they are few in number, and the 

patriarchal customs of the Nortin are still kept up, the servants’ 

tables are spread on Christmas Eve in the same room with those 

of the family. In great castles the Christmas tree occupies one 

end of the lofty sa/um. It is trimmed with countless candles, pen- 

dants of gilded and silver balls, chains of paper, bonbons, nuts, and 

every device of glittering small objects, and over the whole is 

spun a gossamer woof of silver thread, or “angel’s hair.” The. 
hall looks like a sumptuous bazar. The housewife arranges all 

the tables except her own; she covers her husband’s, and leaves 

the room when he comes in to spread out the gifts that have ac- 

cumulated for her. The tree is then lighted, the house-bell sound- 

ed, and the flock of children and the servants let in. The father 

reads from the Bible, the children recite verses, or sing falsely 

“O still Night, O Holy Eve!” then scamper to the tables. 

There is no German who is not affected by the fragrance of fir 
as by an incense, who does not hear to the close of life the 
Christmas bell and see the Christmas lights, softening in the 
distance of memory. The silver woofs of the lighted trees are 
fair symbols of the shining threads of Christmas joy which they 
receive from their parents and weave further into the hands of 
their children, for the tenants and servants, who feel constrain- 
ed while under the eyes of their Master and in unfamiliar sur- 
roundings, sweli over with festive feelings when among tlieinselves, 
as their Master’s own family when left alone. 

The house-servants beware of seeming awed by the imposing 
splendor of the Christmas hall; with the calm indifference that 
befits personages familiar with key-holes and the opportunities 
for applying an eye to the same, they bestow patronizing appreci- 
ation upon the baby and young children of the house. Only the 
scullion- maids knock their heads in embarrassed tips as they 
herd together, and stand nudging one another before the tree, 
commenting in whispers, or turning half round to east a side- 
long glance at the servants’ tables. When their mistress admon- 
ishes them at last to see what they have received, they do nut 
betray a Knecht’s avidity; not they! With a superficial glance 
over the tables that is more flatteriug to their own sense of dig- 
nity than for their mistress, they kiss their Honurs’ hands and 
retire, carrying their presents and Christmas fee of money with 
them. - 

It is in the kitchen where their connoisseurism of the qualities 
of linen and the worth of Pfeffer-cake is exercised. Servants give 
one another presents, and if no tree is donated by their mistress, 
they buy and trim one with wax-lights themselves. The beau- 
tiful silver fir with brown stem and silver needles costs often 
several dollars. But of the twa hundred thousand trees that are 
sold every year in Berlin,* scarce*eight thousand are so-dear as 
this. The average firs and pines are to be had for twenty-tive 
cents, and small trees from ten to two cents apiece. The poor- 
est buy one. Mothers remember their dead. 1 see every winter 
in the Catholic and Protestant cemeteries in Silesia tiny Christ- 
mas trees, trimmed with paper flowers, sticking in the sed or 
snow of children’s graves. " 

In the northern provinces it is Ruprecht who brings gifts to 
good children, and the Rider of the White Horse who lashes 
naughty ones. They early on Clristumas-Eve. In Meck- 
lenburg the gifts come thrown in, and the household waits for 
the Yule clapping. Intensely exciting ate Yule’s packages. Each 
one is wrapped in successive papers, with successive addresses, so 
that no one knows if it will stay with him, or whether he must 
hand it farther. Then there are St. Nickolaus and the snow-man ; 
but it is the baby Christ who brings the most. 

Children are often shown the wooden images of Jesus, the Vir- 
gin, and the shepherds and kings in the stable. The effort, in- 
deed, to realize the fact of Christ’s birth is made with a hearty 
intenseness in Germany, with a nalvecness, a warm sense of rever- 
ent and robust fondness that is touching. Thus the church bells 
ring on the afternoon of Holy Eve. The booths on the market-square 
have been emptied ; they are forsaken, and their clumsy scatlold- 
ings stand out black against the sombre sky of the open and 
draughty area; the shops of the bordering streets that swarmed 
with purchasers turn now their lamps down. Every house-dvor 
opens. Children issue forth; later their elders, in a burried-on 
mantle or coat, come out and make their way with the crowds that 
trudge and slip forward -— Protestant toward the Dom, the un- 
popular community of Catholics to the ancient chapel near the 
castle gate. Servant-maids wind shawls about their heads as 
they come running; and tardy lads rush toward the chandler's 
shop, trying to thrust their hands into theiz pockets for the cop- 
pers with which they were to buy a spiral of waxed wick. Thebell 4 
ceases to ring. Presently the town streets are also still. 

The Dom was once Catholic, but since Luther's time is Protestant, 
with six thousand parishioners. The gilded carvings of the pulpit, 
that is fastened high up against the wall; the flamboyant altar in 
the distant end of the nave, with its crucifix and eandles, to-day 
alight; the gilded baptismal fount; the white stone sacrament- 
house; the painted image of the Virgin and child in their obscure 
and dusty niche—these, and the ancient carvings of wood, and thie 
old and recent memorial slabs in the walls, however familiar they 
may be, strike the sight anew in their Holy Eve light. The massive 
stucco walls seem miglitier and higher, and the dense crowd in 
the narrow length of the pavement betrays why the galleries are 
built tier over tier aloft. You have paid the bell-ringer a fee at 
the door for a programme and mounted the few steps inte your box, 
witly its leather-covered high-backed chairs and trellis. winduw- 
sashes. You leave the sashes open. The church resounds witli 
heavenly song. You look out into it. The families of the civil 
magistracy sit in their official pew in front, and behind, on the 
benches immediately beneath you, young and old men. - You are 
used Sundays to see certain of them stand up to rest when the 
oak of their seats grows too hard. They are crowded close to- 
gether, as are the women in the pews and on the benches in other 
sections of the church. Only very few women are bareheaded ; 
the most have warm huods or shawls on, and girls and tie wives 
of citizens wear modern hats. Respeetable old.men stand with 
earnest devotional mien,-looking toward the organ loft, their 
hands in the muffs of their fur-lined sleeves. Pvor mothers hold 
up their babies, and to quiet them point to the children on the 
platform of the altar, who hold lighted spirals of waxed wick in 
their hands. The vast church is all of stone, with stone flooring, 
and is unheated by anything except the vapor of human breath, 
the feeble wax-lights which the children hold, and the eandles of 
the altar and of the two candelabra that hang from the lofty arch 

* In Paris there are scarce thirty-five thousand sold. 
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of the long nave. There are herds 
of children in distant galleries, al- 
thougi vou do not see them. 
They sing a quartet, which the 
people c@ the Angel Chant; a 
few words are intoned bv the 
maidens about the altar, a line br 
the bors in the uppermost gallery, 
a third by the altus near the fount, 
and another by the tenors in the 
distant organ-loft—a melody of 
Gregorian simplicity, affecting 
enongh in surroundings like these 
to make ore weep. 

In America we have nothing like 
this —no spot consecrated.to mem- 
ory, where poor and simple people 
-it with one, under one’s eves, and 
surrender themselves to the mov- 
ing influence of great architecture, 
and the accumulated remembrances 
of all the solemn sensations of life ; 
for if a cathedral imposes an awe 
upon us, what must the poor feel 
who come out of close and low- 
cvilinged rooms, who come seldom 
out-of-doors, even into the stately 
lines of city streets® Their sense 
expands and exalts itself ; bat their 
homely visual life meanwhile keeps 
ym its familiar hold; and this hold 
suits Christmas intimately. 

Nothing exceeds the homeliness, 
I think, of Luther's Christmas 
hymns. There are not found 
words caressing enough for Jesus. 
fhe new-born babe is .Jesusiein, 
the dear, sweet little Jesus; -kind- 
lein, the holy, holy babe; he lies 
in a little, little manger, wrapped 
in little, little silly dippies; is 
sweet, genteel; he puts his paddy 
out for his mother’s breast. One 
hymn is thirteen stanzas long, and 
is sung all through, as if contem- 
piation could not linger long 
enough upon the scene. There is 
ho tinge in mv translation of the 
rustic, homely fervor, of the ten- 
derness and adoration of the origi- 
na), only some of its sense : 


1. 

* From heaven above I come to yon. 
bring tidings good and new 
Such tidings, and so much I bring 
A= ever I can speak or sing. 


* & little child is born for yon 
From out a Virgin good and pure, 
A babe so frail and so genteel, 
‘Tis meant to be your joy and weal.” 


5. 
“Now look in what a strait he's 
brought— 
Mangers and little dippies coarse : 
In these you'll find the baby laid 
Who all the world supports and 
made.” 


*Give heed, my heart, and have a 


care. 
What's Iring in that manger there * 
Te whom belongs that baby fine’ 


ki ix the litthe Jesusicin.” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


THE GRANDMOTHER KNITTING A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


9. 


** Ab! Lord, my lord omni 
How lowly, lowly dvest thou sink; 
On hard dry grass thou mak’st thy 


From which an ass and cows have 
fed. 


10. 
“While were the world again so 
broa 
ue precious stones and gold be- 
oored, 
*T would form for thee too small a 
epot 
To make a little narrow cot.” 


When the church becomes si- 
lent, the pastor stretches forth his 
arms from tle pulpit in benedic- 
tion, and begins his sermen. Your 
memory meanwhile becomes illu- 
minated by the gas-lights of the 
warm, carpeted church of your 
vouth, and the shining eves of the 
Sunday-school classes Jooking to- 
ward the tree near the pulpit 
from their cushioned pews in front. 
Here the children stand; herded, 
packed close on the stone pave- 
ment; they are so many—not of a 
school, but of a whole parish. 
They bedrip each other with wax 
without being able to hardly give 
a nudge or push of remonstrance. 
They stand first on one tired foot, 
then on the other. The sermon, 
you think, will be short, but it is 
not. One by one the wax tapers 
burn out in their hands. The con- 
gregation, although composed of 
their parents and relatives, betray 
no sympathy nor concern; the 
children themselves remain stand- 
ing obediently, expecting none. 

When church is out, the streets 
are alive again for a short space; 
but before seven in every house 
the Christmas tree is alight, and 
nothing moves outside. One pic- 
tures the children having their 
turn of jov. Fish is eaten on Holy 
Eve, and a pudding made of sweet- 
bread and the seeds of the poppy 
—of the plant that already in the 
classic world was the symbol of 
sleep and reawakening. At the 
Christmas Day dinner, goose filled 
with a farce or with apples re- 
places the American turkey. On 
every day and almost at every 
hour Pfeffer-cake is munched. If 
there is much eating, there is much 
Visiting and occasion for socia- 
bility. 

The German Christmas, among 
celebrations, is like a ballad 
among lIvrics and odes. Its hu- 


- maneness, its heartiness, its frank- 


ness and completeness, are not due 
to institution, to ordinances of the 
State.. Nor is the festival sufficient- 
ly accounted for by Religion and 
the Church, but only as a part of 
the sentiment of the race. 


CHRISTMAS IN GERMANY—DISTRIBUTION OF PRESENTS TO PEASANT CHILDREN AT THE SCHLOSS.—Drawy sy Cuartes Ments.—(Sek Pace 971.) 
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OLD SANTA CLAUS.—Drawn sy C. S. Pace 
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NEW YORK—MIDNIGHT. 
+ © MIGHTY city, is there any hour 
From daybreak till another dawning comes, 
When the white dove ef peace can droop her wings 
In sweet compassion o’er thy throbbing heart? 
Is there no respite from the thund’ring wheels, 
The clangor of the bells? Art thou not sick 
Of too much life? Canst thou not sleep 
While the calm stars a pitving vigil keep? 
Is there no shore in this loud, stunning tide 
Whereon thy waves could break, and then be still ? 
Canst thou not lift thine eyes to yon blue heaven 
And in its boundless peace hide thy unrest ? 
Canst thou not cast the burden of thy care 
On'the great Heart of Love bevond the stars ? 
ANNIE S. Sway. 


THE VALBELLA BROTHERS. 


T isn’t necessary for me to tell how I drifted into the burnt-cork ~ 


profession, but I tell you, after my preliminary experience of 
life without burnt cork, I was glad enough when I could march 
up to the manager’s office and get my fifteen dollars a week for 
amusing my masters, the public, and I was always in such a hurry 
to get my money—we were paid Saturday night, after the perform- 
anee—that I didn’t wait to wash the burnt cork off before drop- 


ping in for the three five-dollar notes which I was certain to get ;. 


for old Sam Stacker, God bless him! was full of cranks, and always 
had a particular way of paying us. 

Now I can't say I was a brilliant performer. I never reached 
the dignity of interlocutor, to say nothing of the envied height of 
Bones or the end man. I just stood a good way back, and pre- 
tended to play on the ‘cello—I couldn't piay a note, and was nothing 
but a dummy, but TLcould sing pretty well. [remember how when 
I came to the front I used to bring the house down with “ The 
Nightingale.” I was great on sentimental songs. Sain Stacker 
used to say I was a good all-round man. I was quick at figures— 
Sam wasn’t—and I helped him out in his accounts. Then I could 
talk to the theatre managers and write them letters. I lad had 
seme education and bringing up in my pre-Sam Stacker days, and 
so somehow I staid on with the company, and saw it expand from 
a small variety show into a first-class minstrel performance, and 
old Sam always said it never would have come to that if it hadn’t 
been for me. Of course my salary was raised after a while, and 
I got to putting some of it away for a rainy day. 

Well, as I said, except as a singer, I wasn’t good for much at 
first, but after a while I got to singing first-rate. I took a few les- 
sons now and then, and | learned to sing falsetto. I was boyish- 
looking, although I was twenty-five years old, and I used to come 
out dressed in a low-necked pink silk gown, with my hair all curled 
up, and a bunch of puffs on the top of my head and a fan in my 
hand, and sing “Il Bocio” and the “* Magnetic Waltz,” as well as 
plenty of women concert singers, so the people said. Those curls, 
though, on the top of my head, uséd to bother me dreadfully. It 
took Sam and me a good quarter of an hour to get them in place, 
and Sam invariably swore like a pirate during the operation. All 
the time I was singing I was thinking about my back hair. 

For a long time a notion had been in my head to bring out 
something original in the show. All minstrel shows are alike, 
and I couldn't for the life of me hit on anything that Sam Stacker 
didn’t say, “Oh, I seen that down in Tennessee in 58,” or ‘ That 
there thing was introduced in New Orleens along about ’61,” or 
something discouraging of the kind. At last I did hit upon some- 
thing. It's old enough now, but it was new then. 

The first thing I wanted to find was a fellow about my size and 
general appearance. He wasn’t easy to find. Some of them were 
as tall as I, but too broad; some were just my shape, but too tall. 
Atlast I found him. He was pretty nearly my double by the time 
we had made up alike. He was exactly five feet seven—my height 
to a dot—and we were the same shape and size, and the calves of 
our legs looked as if we were twin brothers. This was a great 
point, because it was very important that our legs should resemble 
each other—and the resemblance was startling. Sometimes I could 
hardly teil which pair belonged to him and which to me, but it 
was all one, as they were both remarkably fine-looking pairs of 
legs, particularly in white silk tights and red silk stockings. 

He was a pleasant fellow, too. His first name was Ted, and mine 
was Ned; our last names are unimportant—no matter about mine 
certainly—and we were advertised in the bills as 


THE GREAT VALBELLA BROTHERS!!! 


EXQUISITE CLOG-DANCERS! 


and a great deal else, which isn’t worth putting down here. We 
vertainly made a sensation the first night we appeared in our great 
specialty. It was in a big opera-house, and every seat was filled ; 
and immediately after the first part, ** by the whole company,” in 
which Ted and I had stood in the background, I sawing away on 
the big ’cello with a stop on it, and Ted making believe to blow 
the clarionet, both of us joining in the singing as occasion required, 
our turn came to appear. 

We had rehearsed pretty well, and when the big curtain rolled 
up, and Ted and I bounded out on the stage dressed in a kind of 
jockey costume—white silk tights with red silk stockings, blue 
satin shirts with jockey caps of blue and red, and jockeys’ whips 
in our hands—we both felt pretty cool. Then we began our clog- 
dance. It was the finest kind of clog-dancing, I will say, although 
1 did part of it myself, and then we introduced a new feature, 
singing while the clogs rattled on the floor, and every muscle mov- 
ing alike. Of course it took—the singing as much as the dancing 
—and the people hurrahed and clapped and shouted, and wouldn't 
leave off until we had gone over it three times, and the end man 
had come on the stage and asked permission for the other per- 
formers to go home and go to bed, as the audience seemed fully 
satisfied with the Valbella Brothers. Then they laughed, and we 
got back to our dressing-room, when old Sam Stacker stood ready 
to hug us both. 

But it was at the last scene that our really great performance 
came off. I had a pretty hard time making Sam Stacker agree to 
the expense for this act, but as we were playing a two weeks’ en- 
gagement, I finally bullied ‘him into it. It required cutting away 
some of the flies temporarily, and putting in a twenty-foot-square 
skylight over the stage. This skylight opened in two sections, 
and after our second appearance, more clog-dancing and more 
scientific ground-tumbling, a big red balloon descended slowly 
from the roof. At the bottom of this was a double trapeze, and 
as soon as the balloon came within reach the Valbella Brothers 
sprang up, we had to get ‘rid of some weights pretty cleverly to 
make the balloon rise, because we couldn’t manage the sand-bags 
commonly ueed—grabbed at the trapeze, and performed the double- 
trapeze act while the great illuminated balloon rose slowly in the 
air up—up, up, through the roof. Of course on the outside two or 
three fellows stood on the roof, while we threw them a rope with 
which they held on to the balloon while we jumped off; and then 
the gas was let out, and the balloon folded up and laid away for 
the next day, because after the first night we had to give two per- 
furmances—one in the aftegfioon and one in the evening—to satis- 
fy the people, and then the “standing-room only” sign was out 
Lefure the doors were opened. 


UNEQUALLED GYMNASTS! 
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Nothing like the applause was ever known before. The people 
yelled and stamped and shouted, and the ladies waved their hand- 
kerchiefs. After a considerable time had passed, Sam Stacker 
came to the foot-lights and made a speech. Sam never lost a 
chance of making a speech. He said the balloon couldn’t rise 
more than six miles in the air, and neither one of the Valbella 
Brothers could swim a stroke, and if we were killed he intended 
to support our wives and children during the rest of his natural 
life. We didn’t either of us have a wife and children, but Sam 
didn’t stick at a little thing like that. Meanwhile Ted and I were 
drinking ginger-pop behind the scenes, and hearing every word 
Sam was saying. Then Sam made his bow, and retired to find our 
mangled remains, according to his alleged anticipations ; and find- 
ing us whole and sound, punishing the ginger-beer, he led us before 
the curtain, and we received what the newspapers the next day 
called “a magnificent ovation.” And old Sam Stacker almost 
cried when he counted up the box receipts, and took us up to his 
hotel and gave us champagne as if it was Apollinaris-water. 

I haven’t said anything all this time about Jennie Hobbs, but she 
was a person of great importance to me just then. She was a 
dancer—we had quite a respectable ballet troupe with us that 
vear, She wasn’t the premiére danseuse, but she stood in the 
front row, and figured in the bills as Mile. Celestine Buzac de la 


Montigny. Sam Stacker invented that name. He said it sounded 
fine. It certainly did. She had come to him one morning just 


before we started on the road and had asked for work. She was 
a modest little thing, like a plenty of other ballet girls I know; 
and I found out afterward she supported her bedridden sister and 
took care of her little brother out of her small wages. Sam was 
in a hurry, and told her I was his representative—a great way he 
had when he didn’t want to be troubled with people; so I put 
Miss Jennie Hobbs through ber paces, and saw she was a pretty 
good little dancer. We hadéas the premiéve danseuse Mile. Dag. 
mar—I don’t know what her name in private life was. She was 
a fine dancer, but a stupid creature, without any invention, and 
couldn’t do anything she hadn’t been taught; and in a company 
like ours we wanted somebody that was equal to emergencies, 
which Dag—we called her that for short—wasn’t. Jennie Hobbs 
was just that. She turned out a trump. Of course we couldn’t 
bring her forward over Dag’s nose, nor have her name very prom- 
inghtly billed; but she didn’t seem to mind that, so long as she 
ot an increase of wages, and something for her little brother to 
0 along with the company; and she was worth all she got, and 
nore too. She never put herself forward, but when Mile. Dagmar 
was ill, which at first was about twice a week regularly, she took 
her place, and did almost as well—so well in fact that it acted on 
Dag as the advertisements say Hop Bitters acts—it cured her 
right off of several chronic complaints of long standing, and from 
being ill half her time (though nobody would have suspected it 
from her robust appearance) she got able to dance six nights and 
two afternoons in the week the whole season, and never gave 
Jennie Hobbs another chance to take her place. Then Jennie 
used to suggest little alterations and improvements in the per- 
formance that Mile. Dagmar listened to readily enough, as it al- 
ways brought her bouquets and applause, and Jennie actually 
made her think that Dagmar originated them herself. 

Well, the night of our first ascent—it wasn’t more than thirty- 
five feet—after the fellows who managed the balloon had got it 
anchored to the roof, and we had climbed down and had got back 
in the theatre and made our appearance before the foot-lights, 
and the curtain had been rung up and down half a dozen times; 
and at last the andience had dispersed, somebody inquired for 
Mile. de la Montigny. Just then her brother, little Jack Hobbs, 
tore upon the stage, yelling for somebody to go to Jennie. Of 
course there was a rush for her dressing-room, headed by Sam 
Stacker and Dag, with Ted and me following close behind. There 
lay Jennie on the floor in her tights and spangles, her head resting 
uncomfortably on a chair, and apparently in a dead faint. Nobody 
knew how long she had been there, as Jack, wlio always came to 
take his sister home after the performance, couldn’t explain any- 
thing for sobbing and crving, except that after the balloon went 
up, and Sam Stacker came before the curtain and told that astound- 
ing lie about the balloon being six miles in the air, and made his 
magnificent offer to take care of our wives and children that didn’t 
exist, Jennie had tumbled over, screaming, “Oh, Ted,” or “ Oh, 
Ned,” Jack couldn’t remember which. He hadn’t been able to 
bring her to since. Sam slapped her hands, Dag loosened her 
dress, and I produced a brandy flask, which Ted was about to take 
out of my hand and put to her lips, but I preferred doing that 
myself, and quietly pushed him away while I supported her head 
and got a few drops of brandy between her teeth. In a few min- 
utes of this vigorous treatment she recovered, did like all people 
coming out of a fainting fit—sat up, wondered where she was, 
had it all come back to her in a moment, and seizing Jack, began 
to ery hysterically. Jack velled too, so we had a devil of a gom- 
motion for a while; but Sam, who had sublime common-sense, put 
an end to it by calling a carrifge, packing Dag and Jack and 
Jennie in it, and sending them off to Jennie’s lodgings. Then we 
went to Sam’s hotel and got the champagne before mentfoned. 

But somehow, although Sam and the other fellows—we got to- 
gether a lot of them—toasted us as the Valbella Brothers, and 
commended forever our fraternal alliance, we didn’t feel like broth- 
ers. We had been the best of friends, but that little blubbering 
rascal Jack Hobbs had planted something in our hearts that grew 
like Jonali’s gourd. Which was it, Ted or Ned, that Jennie 
Hobbs had fainted about when we went through the roof hanging 
on to each other by our teeth, our legs, and everything except our 
hands, and doing the double-trapeze act like daisies? There was 
the trouble. Was it Ted or was it Ned? I had had a soft place 
for Jennie in my heart for a considerable time, but I had deter- 
mined to wait until I found out whether I had any chance or not, 
and then Ted—Valbella [ll call him for want of something bet- 
ter—had come along, and seemed to like her too. But I had not 
paid much attention to it until that night. Ted was good-looking 
—I almost groaned when I saw how good-looking he was—and a 
sober, honest, industrious fellow to boot. 

Somehow Sam and the other fellows seemed to realize that we 
weren't quite so brotherly as we had been, and consequently they 
enlarged upon our fraternal feelings, and represented us as being 
much more deeply attached to each other than we ever could have 
been; but at last it was all over, and we started to walk home— 
we had lodgings together. As we came out into the quiet streets 
I noticed Ted seemed to expect me to speak. 

‘Now see here,” said I, turning to him; “you know what that 
little rascal said to-night 

* Yes, I know,” said Ted, doggedly; “and I know what Jennie 
Hobbs said too.” 

“It's more than anybody else does,” said I, feeling as if I 
wanted to choke him. “ We'd better not discuss that now,” said 
I, presently; “‘we’ve both had some champagne, and I want to 
think things over, and so do you, perhaps; so we'll just let it rest 
until to-morrow.” 

* Just as you like,” said Ted, sulkily. 

We went home and went to bed, both rather worn out with excite- 
ment. Next morning, just as we were dressed and going to get some 
breakfast, Sam Stacker came in, boiling. I don’t know who could 


have told him, or whether he guessed at it from the way we look- 
ed the night before, but he evidently knew that something was up 
between us. So he sat right down and gave us a talking to. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


** Now, boys,” says he, very earnestly, ‘‘ you see how it is. You’ve 
made a tremendous hit with that there balloon feature. Last 
night when I came out and told that there whopper about the bal- 
loon bein’ six miles in the air, and broached that benevolent 
scheme about your families, you ought to have heard the women 
scream; two of ’em had to be carried out in convulsions, and it 
would be worth five thousand dollars’ advertising if one of ’em was 
to die. Of course if you fellows quarrel, we'll have to drop the 
Valbella Brothers altogether, and that ’ll make a difference in 
your salaries. Besides, if you both get to making love to Jennie 
Hobbs, it will upset the whole business, and I'll just have to pay 
her the penalty in her contract, and get somebody else in her 
place. That’ll be hard on her, poor girl, as she'll Jose the best 
chance she’s had yet of getting introduced to the public. I real- 
ly had hoped you two fellows would have kept out of difficulties 
with each other,” continued Sam, groaning. “I swear there’s but 
one thing worse than quarrelling in a theatrical company, and 
that is love-making. Blamed if I don’t post a fine for any man in 
the company that’s caught looking at a woman. Love, anyhow, is 
the durndest, foolishest business on top of the earth, and here are 
you two fellows actually risking a cut of twenty dollars a week for 
the sake of a petticoat. It’s wicked, I say, and biasphemous, and 
it ll ruin the show business. And here you’ve gone and brouglit 
the whole infernal business on my head, and I’ve been a good 
friend to you both; and—and it’s a shame—and—” 

Sam stopped, almost crying. Neither one of us fully believed 
his threat about parting with Jennie, but it would clearly lead to 
trouble and loss of money on all sides if the Valbella Brothers 
came to grief. So it was tacitly understood that for the remain- 
der of the season neither one of us should say a word to Jennie, 
and should go on as usual; and afterward each would try his luck 
with the pretty little dancer. Sam Stacker had intimated private- _ 
ly to me that if we left off our trapeze performance he and the 
rest of the company would construe it that I was afraid to risk it 
with Ted, eonsidering the feeling between us, and I think he also 
managed to convey the same idea to Ted, and it had its effect on 
each. Sam swore that he intended to advise Jennie to marry 
the trombone, who had three wives in various stages of divorce, 
seven small children, and one ese, out of which he ogled Jennie, 
and who alternated between the show business and that of a pro- 
fessional revivalist. 

After that we went along as usual, and except that we were 
more than commonly polite to each other, nobody would have sus- 
pected anything was the matter. While we had been friends we 
often had little tiffs; but after we became enemies—for that was 
what we inevitably became—we were politer than French dancing- 
masters to each other. We didn’t do the balloon-trapeze act ev- 
erywhere. If we only made one-night stands, or if the stage was 
too small, or if the lessee of the house objected to it, we didn’t 
have it, but still we had five or six weeks of it before Christmas, 
and Jennie never would witness it, but went and hid her face 
when it came off—so that only made it plainer that she liked one 
of us, but which one nobody could guess. It often occurred to me 
when we were rising slowly on that trapeze in front of the foot- 
lights, doing all kinds of monkey tricks while the people yelled 
and shouted, and the balloon was going up into the flies, that Ted 
could do me a mischief that nobody would know anything about 
after I was mashed and bruised out of shape by the fall, and I 
dare say he thought the same of me. Nothing happened, how- 
ever, until one night—it was the very night before Christmas. 
Now, excepting the bad blood between the Valbella: Brothers, I 
don’t believe there was a man or a woman in that conspany who 
wasn’t at peace and in good-will with the others that. blessed . 
Christmas Eve. Sam Stacker was such a kind, honest, soft-heart- 
ed but hard-headed old customer that he made quarrelling unpop- 
ular and almost impossible. He had given us all something that 
day, and Jennie Hobbs’s was the best of any. I wanted to give 
Jennie something too, but I hardly thought it fair to my under- 
standing with Ted. But just before the performance began, Jen- 
nie came to me, smiling and blushing. very much, and said, 

“T’ve—I’ve got a Christmas gift for you.” 

“Have you?” cried I, delighted. 

“You’ve been so k—k—kind to me,” she stammered, “ getting 
Mr. Stacker to give me an engagement, and taking Jack along too, 
and—and—all—that. I want you to wear this in memory of a 
friend.”” And she held out to me a little ring with a coral set to it, 
and inside, sure enough, was, “‘ In memory of a friend.” Of course 
I was delighted, and I must say I tried to kiss her, but she slapped 
my face, aud I went back where Dag and a lot of fellows were and 
showed my Christmas gift, and they all laughed and wanted to 
know when it was coming off. I dare say now it wasn’t very gen- 
erous to show it and boast of it, but the temptation was irresisti- 
ble, and, besides, it was no breach of our engagement. I had made 
no advances to Jennie, and perhaps, as I thought a little dispirit- 
edly, the mere friendliness of my behavior may have been the 
reason she gave me the ring. But you may be sure I kept that 
impression to myself, and was willing to let the rest of the people 
think the whole thing was settled. 

Ted had seen it all, and I knew he was a determined fellow, with 
a devilish temper when he was roused, and he had enough to 
rouse him that night. When we came on the stage together for 
our clog-daneing he was apparently as cool and smiling as ever, 
but I saw danger in his eye. Mine didn’t quail, I don’t think ; 
and as we stood side by side, our arms and shoulders touching, 
while the clogs clattered, and we sang our best songs full of good 
hits, I knew that the final struggle was coming that night, and I 
knew too that it would be on the trapeze. Naturally 1 took fire 
too, and cared no more for breaking up the Valbella Brothers and 
interfering with Sam Stacker’s plans, nor, indeed, for anything ex- 
cept that Ted should not get the better of me. The jealous devil 
possessed: us both. The performance went off first-rate. The 
Dagmar was il) again for a wonder—this time a real bona fide ill- 
ness, and Jennie had to take her place. She came out all-in 
clouds of tulle, and danced a ballet divertissement called “ La Mar- 
guerite,” in which she pulled a daisy to pieces t6 see if she was 
loved. She danced it beautifully, and fairly brought the house 
down, and when she got through she had half a dozen bouquets of 
flowers, and a great big trapeze made of flowers was tilted over the 
heads of the orchestra to her. I had had nothing to do with it, 
but she thought I had, and turned to me as I stood in the wings 
and courtesied so prettily that it fairly maddened Ted, who saw it 
all, and thought too I had sent it to her, and thereby broken our 
agreement. I didn’t choose to explain then and there how it was, 
and the next minute it was our turn to go on the stage. 

We got through our part pretty well. - Ted was cool, and so was 
I. The people applauded tremendously, and when the red balloon 
came slowly sailing down they almost went wild. As usual, when 
it came just above our heads, we jumped up, caught the trapeze, 
got rid of the weights by sleight-of-hand, and went up through the 
roof, vaulting and tumbling over each other. 

In a minute or two we were through the big hole in the top. It 
was then the time for one of us to throw the rope to the fellows 
who stood about on the roof to catch it, and to haul the balloon 
back. But instead of throwing the rope—it was Ted’s turn to 
throw it that night—he seized it, and gathered it up out of reach 
of the fellows on the roof grabbing for it, and—the balloon went 
flying up into the black sky! 

It was a murky night, but the moon shone fitfully at intervals. 
As we shot up from the roof I heard a wild cry, and then another, 
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louder and wilder, from the people in the street, who saw us dart- 
ing upward to a hideous death. For my own part, I don’t remem- 
ber anything for a while, but I clung instinctively to the trapeze 
and braced myself against the horizontal bars. I could feel that 
we were rushing through currents of air, but the balloon was 
steady, and as soon as I recovered my senses at all I looked stead- 


ily upward. We were going through clouds, and I could feel that — 


Ted was crawling toward me on the trapeze. 

At last he got quite close to me. His white, desperate face 
was fearful in the ghastly uncertain glare. The moon shone out, 
and I saw that the small rope connecting with the safety-valve 
was fastened around his wrist. He held it up to me. 

“You understand what this means?” he said. “If I go over, 
the valve comes open.”’ 

I understood well enough. 

‘“‘ Now,” he said, “ we can settle about Jennie Hobbs.” 

It was coid, and my teeth were chattering, but I managed to say : 
‘“‘Tt’s all settled, it strikes me. We are both dead men.” 

‘‘Not I,” said he. ‘I lave been studying up balloons on the sly. 
I know all about this one. I can manage her. Now tell me, will 

ou give up Jennie Hobbs? If you don’t—” He pointed to the 
clouds scurrying beneath us. 

“You are a sneak and a liar,” I said. ‘ We’ve both got to die 
this Christmas Eve, but you'll meet your Maker @ murderer and a 
suicide.” 

The balloon, it seemed to me, was stationary then. 
closer and closer to me. 
thought my time had come. I could not remember any words of 
prayer, but my soul uttered its inarticulate c1 ‘y, which God can 
hear. 

Suddenly the balloon gave a furious lurch, and before my very 
eves I saw him jerked violently backward. I have no clear recol- 
lection of what happened next. I suppose, with an acrobat’s in- 
stinct, he clutched the bar. But I felt the balloon descending with 
a horrible rush that no human being could describe. Then it 
slacked up, and I saw Ted clinging with both hands to the trapeze, 
his legs dangling frightfully in the air. The rope was still tied to 
his wrist, and. the spring of the valve had closed. 

It is easy enough for any active young fellow to climb on a bar 
if he has a good purchase with his hands; but the best acrobat in 
the world, suspended he knows not how far from the earth, in 
mortal danger and mortal terror, can’t do it. I saw that Ted 
couldn’t. I saw his terrified and distorted face turned up to mine. 
I won’t describe what I felt in that moment. But in the half- 
darkness I felt the rope that the balloon had been held by slap 
against my face. I reached up and caught it. Then I crawled 
ulong the bar to Ted. I wanted to save him; but I also knew if 
lie let go, the valve would come open, and we would both be dashed 
into limitless space. He saw me coming toward him. I suppose 
he thought I meant to push him off, for he uttered the first loud 
sound I had heard in that awful stillness—a piercing scream of 
anguish. I saw him clutch the bar with a wild determination that 
gave me courage to proceed. I made the rope into a big loop, and 
threw it around his body. It caught the first time, and I drew it 
up under his arms. Then he seemed to realize that I was trying 
to save him. I took the ends of the rope, and holding on firmly 
to the bar with my legs, wrapped the ends securely around the bar, 
and tied them hard and tight. Then I reached over and grasped 
the valve rope, and began to pull it gently. 

I suppose the gas in ‘the balloon had been considerably exhausted 
before, for as soon as I touched the valve we began to go down 
frightfully fast. I closed it up for a few moments, and noticed 
we were descending slowly. I opened the valve again the least in 
the world, and we began to go down pretty fast—not so alarm- 
_ingly fast; but it had flashed through me that perhaps if we went 
too slowly in the beginning the gas would be exhausted before we 
reached the bottom, and we would be dashed to pieces, and I didn’t 
know enough about balloons to know that the same quantity of 
gas would carry us the same distance fast or slow. Presently I 
saw a line of light which I took to be the river, then the masts of 
shipping in the harbor, then the church steeples, the houses, the 
street lamps. Oh,God! I heard the cries of human voices—so 
close, so close ! and when we were only a few feet from the ground 
I got dizzy and fell—far, far into space—and went to sleep before 
I reached the bottom. 


He crept 


The next morning was Christmas morning. Ah, what a day! 
Maybe people think that professional acrobats haven’t any religious 
instinets; but I know I went to church that day, and found Jennie 
there, and afterward we took a walk out into the country. It was 
a very happy walk: and she had screamed “ Oh, Ned!” after all, 
the night that Jack-made the row, This gave me much solid 
satisfaction. 

Before I got out of my bed that morning (I had had a regular 
fainting spell, and had tumbled off the trapeze about ten feet from 
the ground, but had been caught) I opened my eyes and saw Ted 
standing over me. He looked like a ghost. 

‘“* Ned,” said he, ‘I can’t talk about it. I can hardly think or 
feel yet ; but you understand,” he gasped out. 

I thought I did understand, so I held out my hand. His hand 
felt like a lump of ice. Sam Stacker was a sight tosee. He was 
a kind-hearted fellow, and he had the hang of the whole thing. 
Its value as an advertisement made him perfectly dizzy with de- 
light, but he was wild with misery at the same time, because he 
hadn’t the cheek—and Sam was.a cheeky fellow too—to propose 
that the Valbella Brothers should continue their performances ; 
and between admiration and chagrin he was almost crazy. All 
that day he was like a wild man, and finally, considering the Val- 
bella Brothers would discontinue their performances immediately, 
as our reconciliation didn’t go the length of acting together again, 
we concluded to appear before the curtain at the close of the 
Christmas performance that night, just to please Sam. 

As soon as Sam found it out he got out the biggest posters to be 
had for love or money, saying we would appear on the stage that 
night, although we were both too disabled by the severe shock we 
had received to take any further part in the performances. We 
went, and when the curtain rose at the end of the last act, and we 
were bowing, one on each side of Sam, you never heard such a 
perfectly terrible commotion in your life; and the next instant a 
party of gentlemen rustled out of a box, headed by the mayor of the 
town, and advancing to the stage, made a long address. I didn’t 
take in what it was about, but at last it dawned upon my feeble 
intelligence that the mayor was commending my bravery ‘for res- 
cuing my comrade by tying him to the trapeze, and presenting me 
with a magnificent gold watch and chain. Of course I couldn’t 
say a word, but Sam Stacker returned thanks for me. He said it 
was the greatest occasion of his life, and I believe it was. He 
spoke three-quarters of an hour, waving his arms up and down like 
a Dutch windmill. It makes my head swim now to think about 
that speech. After it was all over I took Sam aside. 

‘“‘Sam,” says I, “don’t you know if I hadn’t tied Ted to the tra- 
peze he’d have fallen and dragged the valve open, and we’d both 
liave been killed ?” 

“Dye think I’m a durned fool ?” said Sam, quite fiercely. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly I know it, but I ain’t a-going to tell them blooming idiots and 
dunderheads yonder.” These were the gentlemen whom Sam had 
just been apostrophizing as the noblest examples of human virtues 
he had ever yet come across during a long experience with the 
greatest show on earth. 


Well, there isn’t much more to tell. The Valbella Brothers 


I could see the whites of his eyes. I | 
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partnership was dissolved, but I staid on with Sam, and ain at 
present part proprietor of the show. 

- I forgot to say that Jennie and I were married just before the 
performance that Christmas night. M. Exviot SEAWELL. 


FLOWN BIRDS. 


Tsry will remember, the shy singing birds 

That left us yesterday on noiseless wing, 

To find in some fair land the vanished spring 
Again. Think not that fond remembrance girds 
Alone thy heart: some morning, when our days 

Shall touch the year’s sweet lilac-time, 

And through the purple plumes resonant rhyme 
Of bees falls softly to the greening ways, 

- The wee deserted nest all winter-blown 

Shall quicken into glad-voiced life, and know 

The stir of unfledged birds; once more the low 
Sweet brooding-song shall waver down; the flown 

Bird will remember the frail-shapen thing, 

And thither turn at nesting-time its wing. 

Lucy E. Titey. 


CHINESE ARTISANS IN NEW YORK. 


OMPARATIVELY few of the Chinese mechanical trades are 
represented in the little colony of 8000 men in New York. 
The reason doubtless is that the Mongolian can earn more money 
working for the Melican man than he could by working for his 
compatriots, and so is forced to do what he can easily afford to do, 
i.e., import such goods as he needs from China. No artisan from 
China will work for less money than he can make, and so, one and 
all, they seek other employments than those they would naturally 
follow at home. Not quite all, though, for some certain products 
are demanded by their customs which cannot be procured here 
ready-made, and which cannot readily ‘be imported, and the de- 
mand brings a limited supply of Chinese artisans here. 

Among these it is quite fair to reckon the scribe, since much of 
his work is mechanical, though he is counted a professional man 
at home, and enjoys a high social position. He is, by our reckon- 
ing, something of a copyist, a lawyer, a job-printer, and a designer. 
As the Chinese language contains some 140,000 characters, there is 
very Tittle use made of the printing-press in the Flowery Empire, 
despite the faet that it has been used there for 2000 years, 
There are less than two hundred printing-offices in China, but in 
each one there is a working font of some 25,000 types. Each 
compositor has under him a number of boys or apprentices, who 
act as his assistants, each one having a department in charge in 
which are so many thousand of these type. As the compositor 
works he calls out from his manuseript the name of each type as 
he wants it, and the apprentice in charge of the department con- 
taining that particular type pulls it and runs forward with it. As 
a necessary consequence the operation of printing is somewhat 
slow, and therefore expensive. 

For all ordinary work the Chinese scribe takes the place of the 
job- printer. We must have a fine education, x phowletige of 
drawing, and some elementary knowledge of geometr y... This last 
comes in play in designing and drawing, the geometric ornamen- 
tation he uses on the borders of his work. Among his duties are 
the writing or drawing of visiting cards and business cards, the 
drawing of original copies for lithographic work, the writing of 
official proclamations, and in generai producing the work we ex- 
pect from our job-printer. He also prepares drawings: for the 
wood-carver and the sign-board maker. For example, where a dee- 
oration is to be made for fine cabinet-work, or a quotation from 
the poets is to be carved in large letters on a wooden bvard, he 
first draws the design on fine prepared paper, which is pasted on 
the surface of the wood. The carver then follows the outlines on 
the paper in cutting into the wood. For the representations of 
such reliefs as masses of foliage, dragons, animals, and fairies he 
prepares a number of designs, each one of which represents the 
outline of the figures at a different depth of the carving. 


The scribe also draws up papers of various kinds which in our 


civilization would be prepared by a lawyer or a notary-public. 
His tools are very simple, comprising only brushes, colors, and 
paper. The colors he uses are, in the order of their importance, 
black, which he produces with an ink similar to what we call In- 
dia-ink ; gold, which is laid on as we do it, with a sizing first and 
gold-leaf laid on afterward ; vermilion, which he has in a Chinese 
ink; and white paint. His brushes baye always a slender bamboo 
handle, and the bristles are much stiffer than those used by our 
water-color artists, and more elastic and shorter than those used 
in oil-painting. They are always conical In shape, the bristles be- 
ing sharpened to a fine point. Most of the bristles used come 
from the domestic hog, but horse-tail hair and other substitutes 
are sometimes used. Although the scribe is always supplied with 
an eraser, he is so skilful that no American observer has ever de- 
tected the use of it. 

White paper is seldom used in Chinese work. Visiting cards, 
business cards, prayer cards, bulletins, and proclamations are al- 
most always written on vermilion or scarlet paper. Governmental 
papers, especially those relating to crimes, cases of capital punish- 
ment in particular, are written on pale. colored paper and signed 
with vermilion ink. From this fact arises a curious saying, “He 
has received a notice written with a vermilion pencil,” meaning, 
‘He has his death-warrant.” Large hangers and banners on 
which are painted quotations from the poets, and which are hung 
on Chinese walls, are usually made of vermilion or scarlet, though 
there is considerable variety in these. —s 

There are in New York some ten professional scribes, but only 
three of them are considered artists. They make handsome in- 
comes, averaging probably ten dollars a day for their pay, and their 
social standing is, as it is at home, very high. 

The trade of wood-carving is no longer a strange one here, since 


~ the establishment of technical schools in New York and Boston, 


and especially Cincinnati. The Chinese wood-carver undergoes 
the same training as the American, but a much longer one, and 
his work finds a more general demand, for the Chinaman has a 
strong love for artistic carving. Those he produces in ivory, ebony, 
and boxwood are world-famous. The wealthy Chinaman thinks as 
much of having handsome specimens of this art in his bedstead 
and bureau and other household furniture as the wealthy Ameri- 


‘can does of having costly and artistic ornaments for his drawing- 


room. Perhaps it is partly on this account that the wood-carver 
is very often also a joiner and cabinet-maker. He works without 
nails, fitting and fastening his pieces together by i ingenious dove- 
tailing, and producing finer work than is known in the Western 
markets. In carving, his system is very simple. He first makes, 
or in cases of elaborate designs he procures from the scribe, as 
explained above, a series of outline drawings, which he pastes on 
the wood, and then cuts through them into the wood. He uses 
the paper stencil far more than his Caucasian fellow-tradesman, 
and in fact seldom or never works without it. One ingenious in- 
strument he has is much superior to the callipers of the Italian 
marble-cutter, and has lately been reproduced in this country in 
the form of Thurber’s caligraph,; and the still more recent panta- 
graph, though it has been in common use in China for many cen- 
turies, With the three legs of this tool the Chinaman can easily 
and quickly duplicate, enlarge, or reduce any design he chooses. 
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The carvers are very unhealthy, more on account of the stuffy 
little rooms they work in and their indulgence in opium than be- 
cause of any unwholesomeness in their trade. Their pay here is 
good, but not large. They are regarded as skilled mechanics, ex- 
cepting in those cases in which they devote months and years to 
the elaboration of some special object. Then they rank as ar- 
tists. Their tools are all worked by hand, not by machine. There 
is very little room for original designing in-their work, sinee about 
tive hundred recognized “symbols and something like a thousand 
conventional forms circumscribe the artistic limits of the trade. 
The wood-carver is apt to be in this country and every other for- 
eign land nomadic in his habits, as, owing to the small demand for 
his work, he travels almost constantly, and seldom has a fixed resi- 
dence. His work is found in household decorations, the ornamen- 
tation of churches, halls, society rooms, and sometimes, but not of- 
ten, in business places. It is also in considerable demand for 
sign-boards. 

“There are in China several adages which correspond to our 
‘** Nine tailors make a man,” “ Seven tailors of Tooley Street,” and 
the like. There being no such thing as change of fashion known 
in China, the same garments being worn now as 2000 years ago, 
and all garments being worn loose, cutting and fitting are almost 
unknown terms there. The measure of the tailor’s ability is sim- 
ply good sewing. In China he uses the Chinese needle, which is 
hand-made and is a trifle stronger and better tempered tlian the 
machine-made needle of the West. He uses also Chinese threads 
of strong silk, equal if not superior to any made in Europe. In 
this country, however, he uses the tools which he procures here. 
He sits cross- legged ona table, like a Christian tailor, stoops over 
his work, and takes vast quantities of snuff. $ 

Tailoring i is called a woman’s trade in China, and a vast major- 
ity of the swarming millions in that- country have their clothing 
made by the women of their families. Even in this*country the 
tailor makes poor pay, and does far more repairing than anything 
else. The trade is to some extent a hereditary one, and those 
following it are usually of small intellect. There are not more 
than four or five of them in New York. 

Nearly all Chinamen who wear the shoes they hive been aecus- 
tomed to at home import them from Quang-Tung. These shoes 
are remarkably durable, one pair lasting with ordinary use sever- 
al years. Almost everv Chinaman, no matter how poor he*may 
be, owns at least four pairs of different kinds. Their house shoes 
or slippers are made with uppers of woven split bamboo, which, 
in spite of its fragile appearance, wears like iron. The soles are 
made of the same material woven thicker, or of a compact, water- 
proof felt, or of both together. The slippers, like the out-door 
shoes, are ornamented by having the soles edged with white kid 
or sheepskin. The out-door shoes for warm weather have up- 
pers like the slippers, or sometimes of woven cotton or woollen 
fabric, but the soles are heavier and thicker, being sometimes an 
inch thick. , In some cases this sole is of wood, cork, or leather. 
The upper is almost invariably black, and those for state occasions 
have sometimes silk or satin uppers. 

The cold-weather shoe is the same as that worn in hot weather, 
excepting that it has a lining of felt, flannel, or sheepskin. There 
are other shoes designed for use in wet weather. Of these the 
uppers as well as the trimmings are made water-proof like. the 
soles. Dress shoes, worn especially at the New-Year season; are 
trimmed-and soled with white kid, while the uppers are made of 
black or brilliant colored silks. 

The shoemaker ranks little above the tailor, if at alkeand his 
pay is about the same. Most of the work he does is sewing, the 
use of pegs or nails being almost unknown. In sewing, the famil- 
iar waxed thread is employed, but the material of the thread has 
greater variety than in the American shoemaker’s shop. It is 
either of silk, wool, linen, cotton, or hemp, and gut is also used in 
some work. 

There are no Jaundry-men in China. No linen is worn there. 
The rich use silken and woollen undet-garments, and the poor 
wear woollen or cotton. As starching and ironing are unknown, 
the female servants do all the laundry-work. The reason of the 
great numbers of laundry-men here is that when the Union Pacific 
Railroad threw many hundreds of Chinamen out of employment 
they cast about for something to do, and as there was great de- 
mand for washer-women and a scant ‘supply of them in the West, 
the Mongolian turned his attention to her trade. He learned it 
quickly, and so well that he stuck to it, and made so much money 
that the calling soon became popular. Gradually the laundry-men 
came East, and now nv city and few villages of any size in the 
whole country are without a Chinese “ laundly.” 

There is one metal smith in New York. In China his trade is 
very powerful and influential, wrought metal being a favorite dee- 
oration for houses, altars in the churches, town- halls, assemblv- 
rooms, and business places of the richer kind. The metals used 
are brass, white bronze, which closely resembles Britannia-ware, 
gold bronze, ordinary bronze, and silver. The work of the Chinese 
metal smith is greatly superior to that of our own in variety, origi- 
nality of design, and in artistic finish. 

The smith turns out bowls, vases, urns, pitchers, ewers, basins, 
cup standards, pipes and other smoking utensils, salvers, lamps, 
candelabra, lanterns, bedsteads, chairs, tables, church furniture, 
and numerous other articles, all of substantial workmanship and 
standard material. 

The metal smith makes good wages and has a good social posi- 
tion in China, but the industry is not a healthy one, the Chinese 
not understanding the physiological action of metallic oxides on 
the system, and not knowing how to prevent or remedy the inju- 
ries they suffer. 

The Chinese system of casting is very similar to ours, , but in 
cleaning and polishing they use no chemical agents, relying almost 
entirely on manual labor and the use of lathes fitted up with pol- 
ishing brushes. They understand oxidization, and produce mala- 
chite and azurite effects, and the like, very effectiv ely. They se- 
cure these, not by the direct action of ‘acids and acid vapor baths, 
but by burying the object to be treated in various kinds of decom- 
posing organic matter. This is, of course, a siow and expensive 
process. 

In one respect the work of the Chinese smith is peculiar. The 


soldiers in many parts of the Chinese Empire still wear fine mail - 


armor, helmets, breastplates, and shields, and the same articles are 
worn by the participants in civic processions and Official pageants. 
As a consequence, such armor is still made, and the armorer occu- 
pies in China about the same position that he did in Europe in 
medizval times. A suit of brass armor worn by one of the Black 
Flag leaders in the Tonquin war is said to have successfully re- 
sisted bullets, and to have broken a bayonet thrust delivered by a 
powerful French marine. 

One fact common to all the trades in China is well worth a no- 
tice. While there are quasi trade organizations among the work- 
ers in all of them, they have nothing approaching the trades-union 
in our sense of the word. There are no strikes or lockouts in China. 
The usual effects of competition are absolutely set at naught by a 
sort of tacit agreement which has the sanction of the custom of 
many generations, and. which no Chinaman thinks of violating. 
By virtue of this the artisan never asks or accepts more or less 
than a certain fixed sum for specific work, and so far as the 
records and the traditions of the people go, the social status, the 
income, and the industrial condition of Chinese artisans of all class- 
es have remained unchanged for many centuries. 

Faves-Curtis, 
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subscription to Tlanprr’s Yorxe Prorir secures a juvenile 
library.”"—Boston Advertiaer. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Inurstratep For Boys anp GIRLS. 


The number for December 18th is rich im seasonable reading 
and iliustrations. The principal story 1s calkd *“ A Christmas 
Tree that Talked,” by Urzexian There ts also a 
short story from Chinese folk-lore, with an illustration by a native 
arfist, 

Phe Jirst of a series of Glimpaes of Child Life from Dickens,” 
by M ARGARET, E. Sanaster, is * The Child of the Marsha/sea,” Srom 

* Little Dorrit.’ The sketch is done in a masterly fashion that 
cannot fail to win many young readers toa closer knowledge of that 
aentle little heroine. 

The principal i/lustration ts 


“A CHRISTMAS VIGIL,” 
DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY FRANK FRENCH. 


This isa specimen of the highest development of American wood. 
fngrar mg, and the ret ina captivating one. ‘The picture is ac- 
companied by a poen bu Dora Reap GoopaLe. 


Tiarprr’s YounG Prop.e, $200 rrr Year. 
A specimen copy sent on application. 
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SILENCE AT INDIANAPOLIS. 


— is plenty of gossip about the cabinet and 
the purposes of the new President, but nothing 
whatever is known. There are many visitors to In- 
dianapolis, and many rumors of invitations and in- 
tentions, but everybody knows that they are rumors 
only. The ingenious correspondents try to give an 
air of authority to their guesses and inventions, but 
nobody is deceived. Everybody knows that nobody 
knows anything except that General HARRISON has 
a gift of silence that NAPOLEON might haveenvied. He 
writes an occasional note. It is urbane and brief. 
But whether BLAINE or SHERMAN, or neither, will be 
Secretary of State, whether the Treasury lies between 
Mr. MILLER and Mr. PLATT, whether there will be a 
Southern policy or a Canadian policy, whether the 
civil service will be swept clean or but moderately 
changed, whether the home market men will carry a 
recommendation for a prohibitive tariff, or Western 
Republicanism a proposition of a wise free list—upon 
all such points, although there is abundant and 
detailed assertion, there is no knowledge whatever. 
This faculty of reticence is of good augury. The 
pressure of the press and of the politicians upon a 
public man in great place is so resolute and inces- 


sant and ingenious, the tone of party cabals and. 


leaders” is so absolute, the cultivated deference of 
the American statesman to determined ‘‘ cheek” is so 
familiar, that good-natured ability to keep his own 
counsel is proof of a vigor and good sense on the 
part of a President-elect upon which the country may 
well congratulate itself. 

The weeks since the election, however, during 
which speculation has been so rife and General Har- 
RISON S silence so persistent, have revealed a distinct 
division of sentiment in the Republican party. Al- 
though, as we said last week, Mr. BLAINE is the con- 
spicuous and acknowledged party chief, there is ev- 
idently a very deep and strong opposition to the 
BLAINE ascendency. The fact cannot be denied that 
it was Mr. BLAINE’S nomination which defeated the 
party in 1884. | That fact, with all its corollaries and 
implications, is profoundly suggestive. The vital 
question which it suggests is whether, under those 
circumstances, an administration dominated by Mr. 


BLAINE would promote Republican prosperity. Could | 


lie be included within an administration without try- 
ing to dominate it? Is the World's picture of the 
elephant and the cabin only a joke? These ques- 
tions are pertinent, even if Mr. BLAINE represents the 
present Republican spirit and tendency. He may be 
the favorite of four-fifths of the party, but the other 
fifth is/essential to party success. Might not the 
aon which made the nomination of General 
HLARRISON instead of Mr. BLAINE wiser for the party 
make the choice of some Republican other than Mr. 
BLAINE better for the administration ? 

The Boston Herald thinks that Mr. SHERMAN in 
the State Department and Mr. ALLISON in the Trea- 
sury would be a very strong foundation fora cabinet. 
But at a time when speculation, and not knowledge, 
is all that we can enjoy, might it not be asked with 
some reason whether Mr. SHERMAN does not represent 
too positively the anti-BLAINE sentiment to make him 
a politic choice? General HARRISON'S desire must 
be to heal, not to aggravate, any existing division, 
and the course in such a situation is always to take 


an innocuous third person, whom both sides may re-, 


gard with indifference, but neither of them with the 
hostility which they feel for each other. This hostil- 
ity would be enhanced upon the BLAINE side if, after 
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the announcement to which we alluded last week, 
that Mr. BLAINE would accept the chief place if ask- 
ed, it should be offered to Mr. SHERMAN. The divi- 
sion of which we speak is in itself a good sign. It 
shows the presence of a sentiment in the party which 
is truly conservative, and which will oppose Jingo- 
ism in the new administration. Mr: SHERMAN, hav- 
ing apparently abandoned the desire for a Presiden- 
tial nomination, has shown a more comprehensive 
and truly American, because a broad and honorable, 
spirit in his view of our foreign relations, which, with 
his other qualities, would invest his administration of 
the State Department with general confidence. There 
is always, of course, CHARLES LAMB’s story of the 
silent passenger in the stage-coach to moderate our 
anticipations, but there will be certainly great interest 
in watching the course of the President-elect when he 
breaks his silence. 


THE PANAMA CANAT, 


It has always been evident that the vital interest 
of this country in a canal across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama would create the necessity of a distinct under- 
standing with the government of France, if that gov- 
ernment should in any way adopt the scheme as its 
own. That the French government would not adopt 
it was the express assurance of M. OUTREY, the French 
Minister in Washington, when the scheme was broach- 
ed in 1880. His words,in writing to the Secretary of 
State, were these: ‘‘The French government, as I 
have already had the honor to assure you, is in no 
way concerned in that enterprise, and in no wise pro- 
poses to interfere therein, or to give it any support, 
either direct or indirect.” This assurance was un- 
mistakable. The work upon the canal, meanwhile, 
has proceeded at enormous cost. The outlay already 
exceeds $400,000,000. And it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the exact situation, as M. LESSEPs’s airy rhetoric, 
however dazzling, is exceedingly indefinite. Hislatest 
effort to obtain further subscriptions, although favor- 
ed by thé public authorities, has failed, until now the 
necessary funds are alone procurable from the Crédit 
Fencier, and the condition of a loan in that quarter 
is an explicit guarantee from the government with 
the assent of the Chamber. 

This plan would at once odpviet the canal into a 
state enterprise, and the guarantee of M. OUTREY to 
our government being disregarded, the question 
would at once challenge the attention of Congress. 
In this dilemma M. LESSEPs has his own scheme of 
adjustment. He proposes to make the enterprise 
international, and to invite the great powers to con- 
tribute in proportion to their tonnage. At present 
the rumor of a guarantee from the French govern- 
ment is discredited in Paris, as the interest and prob- 
able action of our government in such an event are 
plainly foreseen. Yet the pressure upon the French 
authorities to avert the deplorable consequences of 
a failure of the enterprise will be very great. The 
shares are held by private persons throughout the 
country, and the loss and suffering arising from a 
catastrophe would be wide-spread. The vitality of 
our interest in a Panama canal is due to the fact 
that it would be practically a correction of our coast 
line. It would be the direct channel of water com- 
munication between different parts of the Union, and 
the possible consequences of its foreign control and 
hostile obstruction are such as we could not tolerate. 
Nothing but the absolute assurance that it would be 
wholly a private undertaking, together with the gen- 
eral conviction that it was an impracticable work, 
would have produced the acquiescence of public sen- 
timent in this country. 

Both the French government and French capital 


will see from the instant awakening of public atten- _ 


tion here to the suggestion of a government guaran- 
tee of the canal that the importance of the question 
is fully perceived. At thé moment when commercial 
union with Canada is strongly urged, and when con- 
servative American statesmen speak favorably and 
hopefully of complete political union between the 
countries, we are not likely to be indifferent to the ac- 
quisition of power upon our southern border by for- 
eign nations. The principle of our continental polli- 
tics announced in President MONROE'S message, and 
known as the MONROE doctrine, is still and will re- 
main the rule of our public action. That public 
attention has been languid in regard to the canal is 
largely due to the reason already mentioned—general 
incredulity as to the suecess of the work. It is 
designed to follow the course of the Chagres Valley. 
But the Chagres River rises in a few hours to a height 
of forty or fifty feet, and there could be no effectual 
barrier against such a flood, while on the summit 
level there is great doubt whether there could be a 
permanent adequate supply of water. It is possible 
that the failure of the Panama enterprise would re- 
new active interest in the Nicaragua route, which is 
unquestionably practicable, and which would greatly 
facilitate commercial intercourse between the two 
great oceans. In any case the connection of the 
oceans by some route has now gone too far to be 
abandoned, and the control of such a route is a ques- 
tion upon which there is coming to be a very definite 
opinion in the United States. 
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WOMEN AT THE POLLS. 


THE late municipal election in Boston was ex- 
tremely signiiicant. The vote was the largest ever 
cast at such an election. The registry was 73,000, 
and the actual poll 67,000. This is an extraordinary 
proportion at any election, and it shows the deepest 
interest and resolution, which the drenching storm 
did not dampen in the least degree. The present 
Mayor, who has served for four or five terms, was 
defeated. Politically he is an Irish Democrat, and 
he was defeated by an American Republican. We 
use these names because they were forces in the con- 
test. The central interest of the day was in the elee- 
tion of the School Board, and that arose from the 
action of the late Board in regard to SWINTON’s his- 
tory and its allusion to papal indulgences, and from 
the large number of women who voted, and who 
were nearly a third of the whole number of voters. 
Mayor O'BRIEN was regarded with great favor dur- 
ing the early part of his official service, but latterly 
he seems to have Jost the confidence of many of the 
most intelligent and independent citizens. A de- 
spatch to the New York Tribune on the morning 
after the election said that ‘‘the Republican army 
had the backing of hundreds of good citizens.”” Can 
it be possible that these good citizens who did not 
belong to the Republican army were the detestable 
independents and mugwumps whose support the 
Tribune holds to be fatal to any candidate? — 

All accounts agree that the army of women who 
were in the thick of the peaceful fray were not in- 
sulted, and in no manner or degree lost the modest 
dignity of their sex. Many of them had probably 
been exposed to the hustling and discomfort of much 
more unmannerly throngs at theatres and churches. 


They were treated everywhere at the polls with re- 


spect, because they deserved it, and one of the results 
of the day was the demonstration that much which 
is forecast as the probable result of political innova- 
tions never comes to pass. The apprehensions of 
Wise men in the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
have been singularly put to shame by the actual re- 
sults in the operation of the Constitution, while the 
one part which they held to be especially satisfactory 
and unobjectionable brought the country to the verge 
of civil war within a dozen years afterward. What- 
ever the ill consequences of the voting of women at 


school elections may prove to be, they will pretty cer- 


tainly not be what those who are pathetically con- 
cerned for ‘the sphere of woman” most ruefully an- 
ticipate. 

The contest over the School Board ended in a vic- 
tory for the Protestant as against the Roman Catho- 
lic sentiment. These are words that every right- 
minded American will regret to see in connection 
with an election. But the responsibility of their ap- 
pearance lies with those who compel their use. The 
hostility of the Roman Church to the American 
school system is frankly acknowledged and defend- 
ed upon what are alleged to be perfectly reasonable 
grounds. But, as the clergy of that Church would 
doubtless agree, the fact of the hostility naturally 
arouses the keenest feeling whenever interference 
with the schools proceeds from the influence of their 
opponents. Undoubtedly no injurious comment 
upon any Church should be allowed in text-books 
used in the public schools. But any protest from a 
Church which is inimical to the whole public-school 
system is naturally regarded with alarm as really an 
attack upon the schools themselves. This is shown 
by the peculiar interest and excitement in the Boston 
election. Probably the merits of the controversy 
over SWINTON’S history were known in detail to very 
few of the voters. What aroused them was the fact 
that an interest in the School Board known to be un- 
friendly to the schools had withdrawn a text-book 
because of an alleged insult to a hostile Church. If 
the Presbyterian or Methodist or Baptist Churches 
should take the same position toward the public 
schools which is held by the Roman Church, it would 
be regarded with the same jealous suspicion, and its 
active interference through a School Board would be 
as promptly resented. 


AN EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION AND 
WHITE SUPREMACY. | 


THE result of the election has obviously again di- | 
rected public attention in the Southern States to the 
question of the suffrage. The feeling which Mr. . 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER describes in his delight- 
ful On Horseback in Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee, and which is known through myriads of 
private channels, and in public speeches like that 
of Mr. GRADY in Texas, and generally in the press 
of the Southern States, is undoubtedly the dominant 
sentiment of the intelligent and naturally control- 
ling society in that part of the country. It is not 
unfriendly to the colored race. It favors education 
and industrial opportunities for colored citizens, but 
its fundamental conviction and purpose is white su- 
premacy. To secure this fairly is the problem; that 
is, how to divide the colored vote so that it will aid 
this supremacy, or how to reduce it equitably below a 
threatening point. Devices like the eight-box sys- 
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, tem, which labels every box at the polls, and requires 


all votes to be deposited in the right box without hints 
or aid to the voter, and which, of course, practically 
disfranchises the voter who cannot read, are now felt 
to be unworthy methods, and the proposition of an 
educational qualification is openly advocated by some 
of the leading Southern journals, even at the cost of 
some Representatives in Congress. But it does not 
seem to us that this would necessarily follow, because 
it is very questionable whether a qualification appli- 
cable to all voters could be regarded as an abridgment 
of the right in the sense of the Constitution. The 
doubt of the wisdom of an educational qualification 
under the circumstances springs from a different con- 
sideration. 

The larger part of the colored voters and a consid- 
erable number of white voters in the Southern States 
cannot read, and the qualification would disfranchise 
both classes so long as the disability should continue. 
But it would have another result. It would probably 
retard education in those States where education is 
of the most vital importance. If the main -abject be 
white supremacy, whatever menaced that supremacy 
would be instantly covered with suspicion. But edu- 
cation, by practically enfranchising the colored voters, 
would increase the chance of colored supremacy in 
such States as South Carolina, Mississippi, and Loui- 
siana. To encourage education, therefore, would be 
to foster that chance, and under such circumstances 


an honest and resolute policy of instruction for the 


colored people could not be anticipated. Thus this 
simple and legal solution of the problem, even accom- 
panied by a surrender in some States of a degree of 
representation in Congress, and honestly sought as a 
fair measure of relief, would probably paralyze the 
movement which is essential to the general and peace- 
ful prosperity of that part of the country, which is the 
movement for education. It is alleged, and we be- 
lieve with good reasons, that since the war the mu- 
latto is disappearing and the distinctive color line is 
deepening, while the black population increases de- 
cidedly faster than the white. Under these circum- 
stances an educational qualification for the suffrage 
in the States where the colored population is in the 
majority would tend not only to disfranchise, but to 
keep in ignorance, the large majority of the people of 
those States. 

An educational qualification is always desirable, 
but always upon the condition that there is not only 
ample provision of free instruction, if not compulsory 
laws, but also that general perception of the value 
of education which will keep the schools full. Now 
in a community where the two races live together, 
but at great disadvantage to the colored race because 
of its previous enslavement, because its color is a per- 
petual ban, and because the white race proposes to 
maint&in supremacy at any cost, it is evident that the 
white race, which is undoubtedly in the actual situa- 
tion the master race, would not favor any change in 
the conditions which menaced its supremacy. The 
real solution of the problem lies, of course, in the 
simple and natural relation among all citizens in 
the Southern States which prevails in general in the 
Northern States. But the method of reaching the 
solution—that is, how to produce that relation—is not 
clear. If what we have said be correct, it would not 
be produced by an educational qualification for the 
suffrage. That would be justly regarded as a measure 
intentionally inimical to the colored race, and that 
belief would of itself deepen the sense of unfriendli- 


ness. One of the surest methods of dispelling that 


feeling would be a careful abstention from any policy 
plainly hostile to equality of political or civil rights. 
Social relations, as everywhere, must regulate them- 
selves. The problem is one of very great importance, 
in which all good American citizens in all the States 
are interested, and its great difficulties, especially to 
those who are immediately and locally concerned, are 
fully appreciated. We shall watch with great care 
and the most friendly disposition the manner in which 
the advocates of white supremacy at all costs, who 
are also advocates of an educational qualification for 
the franchise, dispose of the argungent that the one 
must necessarily conflict with the‘other. 


A NOTABLE UTTERANCE, 


THE Union League Club of this city is known through- 
out the country as a stronghold of “ solid,” loyal, and un- 
compromising Republicanism. The club had a meeting 
the other night to celebrate the late glorious victory, and 
to congratulate the party and the people on the choice of a 
Republican Congress and Administration. Some members 
not unskilled in political intrighe proposed to use the gath- 
ering for the purpose of giving the President-elect some 
advice about the composition of his cabinet, and particu- 
larly of impressing on him the various qualifications for 
high public office possessed by Mr. THoMAs C. PLATT. A 
diligent canvass was made in advance of the meeting by 


‘Mr. Piatr’s friends, whose importunity in securing support 


was pushed beyond the verge of club courtesy. In various 
ways, therefore, the meeting became an event of more than 
usual moment, and evoked in advance of the assemblage a 
quite unusual amount of excitement. 

If the resolutions actually adopted by some five hundred 
active and earnest Republicans of the Union League €hib 
carry with them a decidedly exceptional significance, the 
superserviceable friends of Mr. PLATT mmay claim the chief 
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credit for it. How little satisfaction these gentlemen conld 
derive from the resolutions may be inferred from the follow- 
ing extract from the last one: 

“* Resolved, That we have an abiding faith in the capacity and 
purpose of the President-elect to select his own cabinet, regardless 
of all attempts at dictation or importunity from any quarter, and 
to surround himself with constitutional advisers who shall be men 
of large capacity, of spotless personal character, and of steadfast 
devotion to those principles which have been signalized and vindi- 
cated in his own election, and we earnestly deprecate the studied 
efforts which are being made with undisguised impertinence to 
force his hand, and to put upon him clamorous applicants for 
places in his cabinet upon the ground of alleged partisan services, 
or pecuniary contributions, or local control.” 

The resolutions were the work of Mr. Jos—EPpH H. CHOATE, 
and in all the list of his eminent services to the Republican 
cause there is none of which he has greater reason to be 
proud than the making of the declaration above quoted. 
He has struck a ehord of public sentiment which will vi- 
brate far beyond the walls of the Union League Club-house, 
if not also beyond the strait confines of his own party. In 
other hands snch a resolution might have been regarded as 
mere mugwumpery, or flat disrespect to the much-lauded 
strategists who achieved the late victory. But Mr. CHOATE, 
with several hundred Union League members at his back, 
stands for so much that is “ regular,” if not indispensable, in 
the Republican organization, that his resolution must be 
accepted as a kind of official party utterance for the 
instruction of whom it may concern. It were to be hoped 
that all party utterances had so clear a ring of manliness, 
vigor, and moral conviction. 


PERSONAL LIES ABOUT THE PRESIDENT, 


IN his memoir of his friend MOTLEY, the historian, Dr. 
HoLMEs, speaking of the McCRACKIN letter which led to 
MOTLEY’s resignation, says: 

‘“*A gentleman who is asked whether he has spoken in a ‘ malig- 
nant’ or ‘offensive’ manner, whether jie has ‘railed violently and 
shamefully’ against the President of the United States or against 
anybody else, might well wonder who would addre‘ 3 such a ques- 
tion to the humblest citizen not supposed to be wanting in a com- 
mon measure of self-respect.” 

The Englishman who always rose from his chair and stood 
respectfully whenever “God save the King” was played in 
his presence was laughed at by his Yankee friends. But 
he showed at least a due regard for the dignity of the high- 
est office im the kingdom. 

The temptation to vile personal gossip in our Presiden- 
tial campaigns is very great, and in that which is just 
passed it prevailed to a shameful degree. Yet the one form 
of it which should have been sternly discountenanced by 
every honorable man and woman was the most common. 
The letter of the President’s wife at the very opening of 
the campaign, when a clergyman told an outrageous lie 
about the President and his wife, should have silenced 
every decent tongue. But it did not avail, and everybody 
was aware that stories too monstrous for publication were 
repeated incessantly during the campaign in private, and 
were still repeated despite the most absolute and conclusive 
denials. 

This was the disgrace of the late campaign, and it shows 
how thankless a burden the greatest official station may be 
made. Nothing is so unscrupulous and mean as party 
spirit, which we are frequently assured is the salvation of 
the republic. That was not WASHINGTON’s opinion, how- 
ever, nor is it the judgment of the wisest and most patriotic 
citizens. It is pleasant to know that the most flagrant 
personal tale told by this spirit during the campaign has 
been incontrovertibly shown to be a totally baseless cal- 
umny. Everything else of the kind may be henceforth 
assumed to be a merely malicious invention. 


‘*‘OLD SONGS.” 


Mr. ABBEY’s illustrations of Old Songs—a holiday publi- 
cation of the HARPERS—have been received with universal 
admiration and most intelligent criticism. They are known 
separately by their publication in the MAGAZINE, but they 
are fitly and permanently collected and enshrined in this 
beautiful volume. No more original and*distinctive work 
of art in this kind than the Old Songs has appeared for a 
long time: we might say since ABBEY’s last. work, the 
illustrated She Stoops to Conquer. 

The wonder of his work lies in its perfect realization to 
the eye of the mental types and figures produced by famil- 
iarity with the old English literature. This mental world 
—the realm of HERRICK and the rustic love songs—is ex- 
quisitely artificial ; that is, it attributes to a certain kind 
of maids and men an ideality of sentiment and delicacy of 
refinement which did not really belong to them, but which 
yet blends happily with their buxom actuality. This dis- 
tinctive quality is subtly interpreted by ABBEY. The 
coarseness is charmingly softened in the sketch, precisely 
as it is in reading by the imagination. The reader fan- 
cies that the picture in his mind is wholly his own. He 
despairs of describing it te another. It cannot be bodied 
forth. But ABBEY reveals it to him even more definitely 
and deftly, and steeps the reader’s surprise in delight. 

When we speak of art in America, and tind little sign of its 
progress or even existence, we are perhaps thinking of paint- 


ing and sculpture. Butinillustrative designand engraving , 


such as that of which this volume is a monument there is 
a delightful form of art, which in our general summaries we 
are wont to overlook. This touch of ABBEyY’s is asister art 
to that of HERRICK and GOLDSMITH and the other singers 
of Old Songs. We shall not admit, while such works are 
produced here, that there are no American artists. 


THE RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 


THE President’s order placing the railway mail service 


‘within the scope of the civil service rules is a measure 
_which the Reform League has warmly urged. That service 


embraces between five and six thousand persons who are 
engaged in most important duties, and the folly of regard- 
ing it as a political service requiring the dismissal of 
trained, experienced, and efficient men with every change 
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of administration, or to promote the personal schemes of 
local politicians and members of Congress, is Obvious to 
every sensible man. 

Like the hurried inclusions under the rules which were 
made by Republicans after the defeat of 1884, in the hope 
of protecting Republican office-holders, the act of the Presi- 
dent is criticised as a device to save Democrats in office. 


But in fact the larger number of employés in this service . 


are already Republicans. They are monuments of the fidel- 
ity of this administration in this branch of the public ser- 
vice to a sound system of the civil service. ‘Colonel R. 8S. 
ROBERTSON, of Fort Wayne, who thinks he is Lieutenant- 
Governor,” according to a letter in the New York Herald, 
states “that as there is a direct law against wholesale re- 
movals, General HARRISON will obey it tothe letter.” There 
is, however, notwithstanding the Colonel’s reported asser- 
tion, no such law, and the order of the President placing 
the railway mail service under the rules does not prevent 
the clean sweep of every member of the railway service by 
the Republican administration. 7 

The Colonel’s error is very common. But the law lays 
no restriction whatever upon the power of removal. It 
treats exclusively of appointments and promotions. The 
result of the President’s order is simply that vacancies 
made by removals must be filled by examination and pro- 


bation. This prevents dismissals in order to provide for’ 


particular persons, and the order is so far a protection. Its 
great value lies in its recognition of a sound principle. It 
gives an object-lesson in the practical benefit of a rational 
system of the civil service, and it securesso much from the 
grasp of the spoilsmen, for no branch of the service once 
placed under the rules has been withdrawn, nor is it likely 
to be until there is a decided and wholly improbable change 
in public sentiment. Mr. EDGERTON, the chairman of the 
National Commission, is reported as saying that reform is a 
fraud, and that the Democrats ought to have repealed the 
law. Mr. EDGERTON’s views have been long known, and 
he should long since have been asked to resign. The du- 
ties of such a commission cannot be properly discharged by 
aman who thinks its business a folly and a fraud. If the 
civil service reform law is: to be enforced in good faith, 
AQUILA JONES must not be appointed postmaster. 


PERSONAL, 


Mr. Georce RovuttepGe, who died in London the other day, 
had in many ways a remarkable career. He was actively engaged 
in publishing books for fifty vears, and did more to popularize 
literature in England than any man of his time. The imprint of 
GrorGe RovutLtepGe & Sons is probably better known in Great 
Britain and her colonies than that of any other publishing house, 
and it has covered a variety of literary products entirely without 
equal. 

—Among the most respected citizens of Canada are fugitive 
slaves from the United States, who found their way over the border 
by way of the “underground railroad.” They have made their mark 
in the trades and even in the professions, and some of them are 
successful farmers. Hamilton, Ontario, has the largest negro 
population in Canada, and the colored people own some of the 
handsomest dwellings in the place. One of the men, Henry 
Brown, while escaping from Virginia was shipped to Philadelphia 
in a box two feet wide and three feet deep. He had a fearful 
ride, the caution on the outside of the box, “This side up with 
care,” being but little regarded by expressmen during the journey. 
Montreal has a negro notary, and one of her white churches a 
colored assistant pastor. 

—Mr. T. pk Tuttstrvp has recently returned from an extended 
tour which he made during the past summer in Russia for the 
purpose of preparing sketches for the illustrations toa series of 
articles on the social and court life of that country for Harprr’s 
MaGazine. Mr. THropore CHILp, who is to write one or two of 
the papers in the series, accompanied Mr. Tuutstrvp. a, 

—The wife of Captain Compton, of the steamer Haytian Nepub- 
lic, which has been seized by the present government of Hayti, 
was on board the vessel at the time of the seizure, and proved 
herself quite a heroine during the succeeding events. She re- 
mained on the stgamer till the insults of the prize crew drove her 
away, and then came to this country, bringing with her a sable 
gunner of the Haytian gun boat Dessalines, whose evidence at 
Washington is said to have been quite damaging to the captors of 
the American steamer. 

—Professor WittarD Fisker, the former librarian of Corneil 
University and the successful contestant of that portion of his 
wife’s will which left the university $1,500,000.is living with his 
aged mother in Italv. His mother became a widow when he was 
a boy, but supported herself and her son by practising millinery, 
and finally sent young Fiske to Hamilton College, where he worked 
his way through the course. Professor Fiske met and married 
Miss JenntreE McGraw, the Ithaca heiress, at Berlin, while Presi- 
dent ANDREW D. Warre, of Cornell, was the American Minister 
there. 

—The hair of a farmer living in Fulton County, Georgia, is so 
much like the wool of a sheep that several pairs of stockings and 
mittens have been made from-it. It is brown in color, and soft 
and thick. 

—Josnua Sarre and Maraaret Doverass, of Knox County, Ten- 


-nessee, have recently been married after a courtship of thirty-five 


vears, the opposition of the man’s sister, who has just died, keep- 
ing them apart all this time. 

—A “fellow staff-officer” of Lieutenant-Colonel G. A. Forsytu, 
recently sentenced by court-martial for the offence of duplicating 
his pay, writes as follows to the WEEKLY: “ Poor Sanpy Forsytu! 
The first time I saw him he was being carried in a Dlanket, smil- 
ing but desperately wounded, from the battle-field of Beverly Ford ; 
the next time I saw him he had reported for duty on crutches 


rather than be dropped from the rolls. In the last year of the - 


war, and for years afterward, he was SHeripan’s right-hand man 
for any desperate enterprise in Virginia or on the frontier. His 
Indian fight against almost hopeless odds is perhaps the most 
famous on record. What tempted him to the trouble he has made 
for himself, his pretty young wife, and his splendid boy no one 
who knows him can fathom. Thousands of people of every 
grade—cultivated men and women, soldiers, prairie scouts, and 
cow-boys—pity him from the bottom of their hearts. I have tent- 
ed with him, fought by his side, nursed him. There never was a 
more gallant, loyal soul or better friend and comrade ; and he was 
the soul of honor, whatever sudden trouble may have tempted him 
to do. Nobody has said a good word for him in his disgrace, so 
far as [ know, save one rough frontiersman who writes to a news- 
paper to ask if there is any way of paying the money and restor- 
ing Colonel Forsytu to duty. This communication of mine is not 
intended as a plea for him: misconduct like his should never be 
justified: but surely it would do no harm to speak of what Sanpy 
Forsytna has done for the army and the country, and the pity of 
it that so bright a light has gone behind a cloud.” a 
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THE UNITED STATES STEAM-SHIP ‘““GALENA,” THE FLAG-SHIP OF ADMIRAL LUCE.—From a BY BInweELL. 
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Lieu. Griffin. Paymaster Martin. — Russell, C.S.M.C. * 
Lieutenant W. J. Barnette. Lieu. Reeder. Lieu. poeyers. Commander G. W. Sumn Surgeon Ayers. Ensign Fenton. 


THE OFFICERS OF THE ‘“*“ GALENA.”—From a ok. BY BIDWELL. 


THE EXPEDITION TO HAYTI.—[See Pace 983.] 
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BETWEEN THE LINES+ 


BY CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S.A,, 


Avutuor or War-Tiwg Woo1na.” 


VI. 

ID-SEPTEMBER had come and gone. Lee, with his enthusi- 
astic followers, had crowded the Union lines into the fortifi- 
cations around Washington, then crossed the Potomac, and found 
himself so crippled after the desperate battling at the Antietam 
that he was compelled to fall back into the valley of the Shenan- 
doah. For the time being the beautiful sweep of country between 
the heights of Centreville and the gaps in the Bull Run Mountains 
was unobscured by the dust-clouds of heavy marching columns or 
the smoke of thunderous battle. Heavy rains had roiled the 
streams and bogged the Virginia roads, but there were no guns, 
no heavily laden wagons, to stall at every brook or ford. A 

silence as of desolation had . 
settled upon the land, for 
all the fields from Chantilly 
down to Manassas were 
peopled only with the dead, 
and every slope and pasture 
green was ridged with new- 
made graves. Over on the 
broad plains about the rail- 
way junction, other freight- 
cars had appeared among 
the blackened ruins of 
those destroyed by Stuart; 
but the storehouses and 
buildings were only charred 
stumps and scattered ashes 
now, and the white tents and 
rude board shelters hastily 
thrown together here and 
there were only temporary 
resting-places for hundreds 


of poor fellows whose 
wounds were too severe to 
enable them travel. 


Stuart, with his bold raiders, 
was over near Martinsburg, 
in the Valley, watching for 
the next move of the Union 
force still halted on the 
hard-won field at Sharps- 
burg. Every now and then, 
however, little scouting ecol- 
umns of Virginia cavalry 
came trotting over through 
the passes and taking a look 
at the Union outposts in 
front of Washington ; then, 
scattering here and there 
through the country roads, 
they would disperse all over 
the broad valley east of the 
gaps, and spend a few hours 
in cheery visits to the home- 
steads from Aldie down to 
Warrenton, bringing joy = 
and delight to mothers, sis- 
ters, and sweethearts, and 
all the time keeping wary 
watch and slipping away 
just too soon to be caught 
by the Union horsemen, who 
were sure to come marching 
out from Fairfax in pursuit. 
A strong garrison had ever 
to be kept up in the fortifi- 
cations in front of the Na- 
tional Capital, and, out in = ai 
advance of the earthworks, Piet 

several regiments of blue- al 


jacketed troopers picketed ii 


il 


4 


all the roads, occupied the 

neighboring villages, and, to . 
use the army, plirase, cov- 
ered the front” against sur- 
prise, and, when occasion of- 
fered, launched forth a col- 
umn in chase of raiders. 
And so it happened that i 
while the main bodies of 
both armies were gone long 
marches away, and the guns 
no longer thundered, and 
the volleys no longer flashed, 
the by-roads and the fields 
were often gay with the gui- 
dons ) of venturesome de- 
tachments of cavalry, and 
the soft autumpa? air made 
merry with the ringing 
trumpet calls; and one day 
the worn and dingy gray: 
uniforms would ride m amid — 
the acclamations of farm- 
yards full of enthusiastic 
women, and the next the 
doors and windows would 
be banged shut at sight of * 
the fluttering “stars and 
stripes,” then carried in the 
shape of swallow-tailed pen- 
nons by every squadron of 
Union horse. Many a lively little skirmish, many a stirring charge 
and chase, did the troopers on both sides enjoy while thus having 
this lovely and populous section of Virginia all to themselves, 
and one of the regiments occupied on this genuinely “ cavalry” 
duty was the New Jersey, Lieutenant Kearny’s regiment; but 
Lieutenant Kearny liad not been seen since the first night of the 
battle of Second Bull Run. 

Long since the reports had borne his name as “ missing.” Anx- 
ious and influential relations from Trenton and New York had 
hastened to Washington and besieged the War Department for 
particulars. All New Jersey—all the Union Army—was in mourn- 
ing just then for another, a greater Kearny, and in the shadow 
of the bitter disasters that had befallen the nation it seemed as 
though 


““The black shroud of that night at Chantilly” 


had indeed overspréad all Union-loving hearts, and there was no 
hope anywhere. It was some time before even Senators and Rep- 
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resentatives could bring the military powers to energetic inves- 
tigation, and meantime a sorrowing mother lay wellnigh heart- 
broken at home. Three weeks of vigorous prodding on part of 
the Jerseymen resulted finally in the utter exhaustion of all in- 
formation to be had on the subject, and left the inquirers more 
puzzled, more troubled, than before. The last seen of Mr. Kearny 
was late on the night of the 28th of August, when, all alone, he 
set forth on the road from Haymarket to Thoroughfare Gap in 
hopes of finding his regiment. In less than half an hour the 
picket at which he had parted with the field-officer of the day was 
alarmed by pistol-shots faintly audible several hundred yards out 
toward the west. A few minutes later a platoon of Buford’s 
troopers came clattering in to inquire what it meant. They had 
scouted the road and found a dead horse near the brook, but the 
horse equipments were all gone, and the assailants had probably 
ridden off to the northward bearing their prisoner with them. 
The horse was identified as Lieutenant Kearny’s the very next 
morning, and it was regarded as a matter of course that he had 
fallen in with some of Stuart’s scouting parties and been captured. 


“HALF-WAY DOWN THE STAIRS THE TALL, FEEBLE SOLDIER HAD STOPPED.” 


- But, as luck would have it, two of General Stuart's staff-officers 
were among the prisoners brought in to Washington. One was 
Captain Falconer, of Warrenton, who courteously answered in- 
quiries on the subject by saying he was captured by Lieutenant 
Kearny himself, at the close of the fight between Jackson’s men 
and the Union force west of Groveton. He could, therefore, give 
no information with regard to the matter. The other officer was 
an assistant adjutant-general who had ridden into our lines near 
Vienna in the rain and darkness that followed Jaekson’s dash on 
Chantilly. This gentleman said that every prisoner, without ex- 
ception, who had been captured on the 28th or 29th of August by 
any of Stuart’s men was brought before him and questioned by 
him. He knew that no officer resembling the description and pho- 
tographs of Lieutenant Kearny had so appeared, and he felt equal- 
ly certain that if killed by Stuart’s men in an attefnpt to escape 
capture, Mr. Kearny’s death would certainly have been reported. 
It was the staff-officer’s confident belief that Lieutenant Kearny 
had neither been killed, wounded, nor captured by Stuart’s men, 
and “no other Confederate cavalry,” said he, ‘was anywhere 
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along that road the night referred to.” Confidentially, the South- 
ern officer expressed to the inquirers this theory: that the lieu- 
tenant had come suddenly upon a small party of his own people; 


that in the darkness and confusion each had taken the other for 
the enemy; that Kearny had been shot and killed by his own 


comrades and then borne off and buried by them, and the whole ’, 
matter had been concealed for fear of punishment.. The Jersey- 
men were still persistent. Finding that nothing definite could be 
learned in this way, they were advised to call upon a certain gen- 
tleman once high in government circles before the war, but an 
avowed sympathizer with the South in the present conflict. It 


» Was more than half believed that he had means of communication 


with the authorities at Richmond and with the army of Lee, en- 
joved, perhaps, by numbers of other residents of Baltimore and 
Washington, but not by the War Department of the United States. 
Those were strange times, and within a week the Jerseymen were 
assured that no man answering to the name or description of 
Lieutenant Kearny had been or was now in the hands of the en- 
emy. “I speak advisedly, for he is a pwze they would not over- 
; look in Virginia, where Pe- 
gram and Eustis are not 
forgotten.” This was the 
report of their confidential 
adviser. 

And so, with October 
close at hand, Frank Kear- 
ny’s hame was spoken as of 
one who had vanished from 
the face of earth, no man 
could tell whither, and more 
than one New Jersey home 
was filled, for his sake, with 

Mourning and with dread 
anxiety. Down among the 
cavalry camps in front of 
Washington, too, they talk- 
ed in low tones and “ won- 
dered” in ‘many a_ chat 
around the evening fires 
what possibly could be the 
solution of the, mystery. 
The regiment, of course, 
had been informed of the 
theory advanced by some- 
body that he had been kill- 
ed in the darkness and 
buried in dread of punish- 
ment by his comrades of 
some scouting party. This, 
however, was promptly and 
indignantly denied by every 
officer and man on scout 
that night, and the most rig- 
orous cross-examination and 
investigation failed to dis- 
credit their statements in 
the faintest degree. The 
_ affair, thanks to Kearny’s 
prominence and popularity 
in the regiment, as well as 
to the interest kept up by 
this investigation, had be- 
come a cause cé/ébre in the 
ines in front of Washing- 
ton; and then, little by lit- 
tle, another story began to 
be hinted at. ; 
There had been from the 
very outset the usual rivalry 
between the few cavalry 
commands in the Army of 
the Potomac, speedily fol- 
lowed by that devil of jeal- 
Hi ousy that seems inseparable 
from human nature in or 
out of the military service. 
While the New Jersey 
gloried in Kearny’s soldierly 
exploit and in Bayard’s 
handsome compliment at 
Cedar Mountain, there were 
not lacking men in other 
regiments who affected to 
“pooh-pooh” the whole af- 
fair, and who strove on every 
possible eccasion to belittle 
the participants. . For a 
while none of the Jerseymen 
did more than laugh at this, 
it-was all so harmless and 
‘so transparent. But in the 
long evening chats, and in’ 
the leisure and “loafing” 
hours that followed the Au- 
gust campaign, some sneer- 
ing remarks, alleged to have 
been made by certain offi- 
cers at brigade head-quar- 
ters, were brought in that 
inevitably exaggerated form 
in which such things are al- 
ways told, and a good deal of 
feeling began to be manifest 
about the camp fires. Most 
of the officers of the 
New Jersey were gentlemen 
by birth and education ; 
nearly all the old families of 
the State were represented 
among them; but the officers 
of a cavalry regiment in the same brigade and from an adjoining 
State were chosen from a very different class. That there should 
have been no aftiliation,was natural enough; but the Jerseymen 
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-were utterly at a loss to account for the innuendoes that presently 


reached their ears. Finally one warm September evening there came 
an explosion. The adjatant had been over on some duty at the 
head-quarters of the general commanding the defences along that 
front, and came back fuming with wrath. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, striding in among the group of officers 
chatting around the colonel’s tent, and unceremoniously interrupt- 
ing their placid talk, “I have just heard a story that reflects on 
the honor of the regiment, and it is time we put a stop to this 
sort of thing. We have stood it too long. It is my belief that 
we should run down the author of these lies and hold him respon- 
sible.” 

“What is the story 2” was the eager question. , 

“It is about Kearny. Those fellows over in the ‘ Dunghill 
Dragoons’ have never ceased to sneer at him and at us, as you 
know; but to-day Major Merrill, of the staff, told me that oue of 
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their officers informed him that he knew from 
indubitable authority that, so far from being 
killed or a prisoner, Frank Kearny had found a 
sweetheart over near Thoro’fare Gap, and was 
hiding under the roof of her home at this min- 
ute. I demanded the name of his informant, 
and he gave it to me; he said it was a story that 
we ought to know, and trace to its foundation. 
Captain Mullane was the man ; you all know who 
he is. Now, who will ride over to their camp 
with me to-night, and bring that fellow up to the 
scratch? By Heaven! he must prove his words, 
or swallow them!” 

Half a dozen young fellows were on their feet 
in a moment; but the colonel’s restraining voice 
was heard, calm yet authoritative. 

“One moment, gentlemen. Resume your seats, 
if you please. This is no matter for impetuous 
or hot-headed action. Of course, if Captain Mul- 
lane were to make this statement to one of you, 
or to any one in your presence, I could not find 
fault with your knocking bim down on the spot 
—I might find fault if you didn’t do so—but this 
matter comes to us semi-officially ; the division 
chief of staff tells it to the regimental adjutant 
as something we ought to know. Captain Chet- 
wood, Mr. Stockton, order your horses and be 
ready to go with me; you too, Mr. Adjutant. I 
will look into the matter at once.”’ 

An hour later four officers of the New Jer- 
sey were at the camp of their comrade regiment 
and in conversation with its colonel. As a re- 
sult of their communication Captain Mullane was 
sent for, and presently appeared. He started and 
looked uneasily around as he caught sight of the 
four visitors; but it was evident to all present 
that he had been drinking, and was just suffi- 
ciently under alcoholic influence to be ugly and 
truculent. In few words he was told of the story 
Jaid at his door, and asked for his authority. He 
stood unsteadily by the table in the colonel’s big 
tent, the light from the single lantern shining full 
upon his coarse and bloated features as he look- 
ed scowlingly about him, first at one, then anoth- 
er of the four officers who were grouped in silence 
around his commander. Finally he spoke: 

“| did say it, an’ I can prove it.” 

“By whom, sir? You can have no personal 
knowledge of the matter.” 

“ Well, I don’t care to get any friend of mine 
into trouble, and I don’t mean to betray him—the 
man that told me, I mean.” 

“Captain Mullane,” said his colonel, coolly, 
“IT have had more than one ugly matter to han- 
dle in this regiment during the few weeks I have 
commanded it. Your reputation as a mischief- 
maker was known to me before I accepted the 
command. You and such as you forced, through 
vour political influence in your State, the resigna- 
tion of my predecessor, but it cannot touch me. 
Take your choice, sir. Give me in presence of 
these gentlemen the full authority you have for 
the scandal you have set afloat at the expense 
of Lieutenant Kearny, or go to your tent in close 
arrest under charges of conduct unbecoming an 
officer.” - 

For a moment there was silence except for the 
stertorous breathing of the bulky captain. Ie 
glared scowlingly around for a moment, looked 
furtively into his colonel’s impassive face, then 
thickly muttered, 

“It’s a letter.” 

“ Produce it, sir.” 

Again he looked helplessly around, as though 
seeking some avenue of escape, again glanced at 
the unrelenting form seated there in front of him, 
and finally began fumbling in an inner pocket of 
the waistcoat he wore beneath his uncouth fatigue 
“blouse.” From a bundle of dog-eared, thumb- 
soiled papers he selected an ill-favored sheet, 
scrawled within and without in faded ink. The 
colonel reached forth his hand and took it. 

“Most of that letter’s private and personal, 
colonel,” said Mullane, anxiously. ‘Here's all 
there is about the lieutenant—here on the second 
page,” and he pointed with pudgy, shaky finger. 

The colonel slowly read over the indicated 
lines, a look of deep disgust settling on his fine 
young face. Then he glanced at the signature. 

“What disreputable character is this corre- 
spondent of yours, Captain Mullane? Who may 
‘P. Tierney’ be?” , 

‘“* He’s a scout, sir, and in government employ, 
with the best of charakters from General Fre- 
mont.” 

** And where is he now ?” 

“T don’t know, sir.”’ 

* You may retire, Captain Mullane. I presume 
it is necessary to assure you that the only part of 
this letter that I shall show or read is that on the 
second page—which you say is al/ there is refer- 
ring to Lieutenant Kearny. But I shall keep it 
for the next half-hour until that portion has been 
copied and read to these gentlemen, and—one mo- 
ment, sir—let me say in presence of the colonel 
and these officers of the New Jersey that I 
consider this story, told by a questionable and in- 
tangible character, as utterly failing to warrant 
your aspersions. That will do, sir.” 

And when Mullane was fairly out of ear-shot, 


the young colonel once more conned the ill-writ- - 


ten page, then read it aloud: 

“*You fellers needn’t knuckle under to them 
Jersey shanghais’”-——(“‘I donot reproduce the bad 
spelling,” said the colonel, interrupting himself) 
—‘*they’ve been blowing about being so high- 
toned. J can take down a peg, and here’s a 
tip for you. That young feller Kearny is no 
more dead than I am, and no more prisoner than 
you. He’s got that to tell perhaps when he gets 
tired of the girl, but while his comrades are scout- 
ing and fighting, he’s hiding in his sweetheart’s 
arms up near the Gap. Next time you have a 
column out that way run in suddenly on old Judge 
Armistead’s place at Hopewell, and if you dop’t 
find him skulking there I’m a liar.’” 


VIL. 
Seated on the broad wooden steps of the old 
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homestead, her chin resting in the palm 6f one 
soft white hand, her clear violet eyes gazing 
thoughtfully out over the wide expanse of field, 
forest, winding stream, and tiny farms, all enclosed 
within the boundary of those distant heights, 
Lucy Armistead was lost in maiden reverie. 
Again the sun was sinking behind the wooded 
crests that rose in rear of the orchard. Again 
the shadows were long and dark across the de- 
serted fields below. Again the white walls of 
Centreville gleamed on the edge of the uplands 
twenty miles away; but all was silence, and all, 
apparently, was peace. Around her the droning 
flight of beetle, the soft chirp of wearied bird in 
the branches overhead, the flutter and subdued 
cackle of the hens already roosting on the slats 
of the old trellis-work under the piazza, all told 
of the speedy coming of night. It was growing 
chill, too, and her thin white dress was far too 
light a garment for the evening air along those 
shaded slopes—and yet she seemed to be oblivi- 
ous of everything about her. Even when Hannah 
stepped out upon the piazza and addressed a 
question in low tone of voice it failed to attract 
her attention. The girl stood silently a moment, 
looking down at her pretty mistress; then spoke 
her name—the eld home pet-name—* Miss Lulie !” 
and still she gave no sign. Hanuah’s eyes twin- 
kled with a knowing look; her white teeth 
gleamed as she turned away, entered the house, 
reappeared in a moment with a shawl in her 
hands, laid it gently over the shoulders of the 
white figure seated there so motionless, and care- 
fully tucked it under the resting arm in front. 
Then without a word she was turning noiselessly 
away, when Miss Armistead seemed to rouse her- 
self to sudden question. } 

“Ts he awake?” she asked. Ilannah shook 
her head. 

‘‘He’s been awake mos’ of the day, an’ las’ 
night. And he asked me over and over where 
you were, an’ if you wasn’t never comin’ any 
meo’.” There was a tone of decided reproach in 
Hannah’s voice. ‘He ain't as well as he was. 
He was gettin’ well fas’, so long’s you went to 
see him; but ’tain’t so now, Miss Lulie,” she 
continued, finding that her first remark fell short 
of the intended effect. 

Miss Armistead turned sharply away. 

“ Did the Judge say what time he’d get home, 
Miss Lulie?” asked Hannah, after brief silence. 
“Cause he wants to see him,’ she added, sume- 
what indefinitely. 

“T hope to see him every moment. I've been 
watching for two hours.” 

In view of the fact that Miss Armistead’s sweet 
eyes had been fixed on the far-away heights of 
Centreville, and that her father was expected to 
return by way of the mountain road at her back, 
there was so nething in this statement that seemed 
irrelevant to her handmaiden, but the latter wise- 
ly refrained from comment. There was another 
matter, though. 

**Miss Lulie,” she said, “he ain’t fit to ride 
nohow, but he wants to go ’way.” 

“ How do you know ?” asked Miss Armistead, 
after a silence of several seconds. 

“He said so. He done tole Nelse to find him 
any kind of a horse or mule, an’ he pay him well 
when he get back to Wash’n’ton. But he couldn’t 
get back, Miss Lulie, an’ you know it. Dey ain’t 
a day ’ra night the cavalry ain’t all around yer, 
an’ dey get him suse, an’ he’d die in Libby less 
*n no time, Miss Lulie.”’ 

Miss Armistead’s fair head bent lower. She 
seemed to shiver slightly, and drew the shawl 
more closely about her. She would not speak, 
however, and after a moment’s hesitation Han- 
nah plunged down three or four steps and fairly 
threw herself at the feet of her mistress. 

“Miss Lulie!” she broke forth, impulsively, 
with a sob in her voice. “ Miss Lulie! The Judge 
“5 tell; he ain’t a-gwine give him up now, is 

e?’ 

“ Hannah !” exclaimed Miss Armistead, with- 
horror and indignation mingled in her tone. 
** What can have possessed you? You forget!” 

** Oh, I know what Mars’ Henry wrote,” wailed 
the girl; “I know he done tell you thet nobody 
mus’ find out he’s yer, but since you quit gwine 
to see him an’ he begin talk bout gwine away—” 

But Miss Armistead would not let her finish. 

“Silence, Hannah! Whatever we have done 
at Henry’s solemn injunction, we have in no wise 
harmed our country’s cause. This gentleman 
was powerless enough when they brought him to 
us, and probably can never again fight against 
Virginia, or any one. So long as he cannot fight 
against us there is no need for my father to sur- 
render him to the authorities or to speak of his 
being here, and he will never do it.” 

_“ But, Miss Lulie, s’pose dey find out. What 
makes ’em come speerin’ round yer so much, any- 
how? Cap'’en Falconer’s been to see you three 
times, an’ it seems like he ‘spect something. 
An’ twice I hear’em rustlin’ in the bushes yon- 
der list’nin’ after dark. 1 see him talkin’ with 
two men down the road day befo’ yia’dy, Miss 
Lulie, and I thought—” 

“How can they know, Hannah? No one but 
Nelse and you knows anything of it outside of 
the house. Captain Falconer is here to talk 
with father about his brother who was captured 
over at Manassas. He is anxious, and it com- 
forts him to see father and talk with him.” 

‘‘ Miss Lulie, he don’ come yer fer no such talk. 
He an’ the other Cap’en Falconer don’ never agree, 
and anybody in Warrenton ’Il tell you so. Judge 
Armistead knows it too. What he come yer fur 
is t’see you, Miss Lulie, and he’s been yer every 
chance. Why ain’ he with the rest of the gen- 
tlemen up with the army? He jes sticks right 
round yer all the time.” 

“Captain Falconer and his squadron are charged 
with important duties, Hannah. They are posted 
at Thoro’fare Gap to see that the enemy do not 
get through there unless they come with heavy 
force. It is his duty to be alert and active. Ev- 


ery week, he says, the enemy appear in greater 


numbers, and it looks as though they were plan- 
ning to ride over into the Shenandoah. He comes 
to consult father, too, for he has great faith in 
his judgment.” 

“‘Look yonder, Miss Lulie,” interrupted Han- 
nah, pointing through the darkening foliage. 
“It’s the Judge coming now. [I'll run and call 
ole Nelse.” 

But before the servant could reach him, Judge 
Armistead rode in through the open gateway, 
dismounted stiffly at the steps, and threw the 
reins over the pommel. Very pale, weary, and 
anxious he looked as he took his daughter in his 
arms and kissed her tenderly. She searched his 
face with wistful eyes, striving to read his tidings 
as she led him slowly up to the piazza. 

“T came back through the camp of Captain 
Falconer’s men, dear,” he said. “I wanted to 
ask that one of them should come up for the 
horse to-morrow. I—I cannot spare Nelse to 
take him back, and yet I could not have gotten 
over to Orleans without him. It was very kind 
of Falconer to lend him to me. Has he been 
here to-day ?” and the tired eyes gazed with deep 
anxiety into hers. 

“No, father; no one. Could you hear any- 
thing of Henry? Did you—succeed ?” 

“ No, child, no,” and he shook his head sadly, 
wearily. ‘I can learn nothing. I can collect 
still less. Even if we hud money, it would be 
difficult to buy stores now. They are almost as 
scarce at Gordonsville and Culpeper as they are 
at Warrenton. Everything is needed for the 
army. One thing I heard, and I’m afraid it’s 
true, Lucy.” 

“What, father ?” 

“They say the Federals are being heavily re- 
enforced over there at Chantilly—everywhere, in 
fact, from Leesburg down beyond Centreville, 
and that any day now they will come out, seize 
the gaps, cross over, and cut our line of supplies 
in the Shenandoah—1 
in fact. Then it will be too late.” 

late for what, father?” 

“To get away from here and go to Richmond. 
Lucy, Lucy! Harry never dreamed what hard- 
ship and danger he was imposing upon you in send- 
ing that poor fellow to us. I had planned to 
start for Richmond the moment we heard of the 
possibility of an advance. Has he seemed better 
to-day ?” 

““I—I have not seen him, father, but Hannah 
savs he is sleeping now.” 

The old gentleman took her face in his trem- 
ulous hands; her cheeks flushed and burned as 
he raised it to the waning light. He asked no 
question, said no word, only looked in her moist- 
ened eyes, sadly, wistfully, anxiously. 

“Little daughter,” at last he spoke, “so long 
as he is here, helpless and bedridden, I must 
stay by him. I will not dishonor Harry’s draft. 
I cannot go now and leave him to such care as 
Nelse could give him. If—if his friends come 
this way and find him, and carry him off whether 
we will or not, then are we absolved from respon- 
sibility. But, on the contrary, should our secret 
leak out in any way, and our people insist on 
searching the house, he is gone, and Harry’s word 
will have been broken. If—if he were only able 
to ride!” 

**But he is not, father. Hannah says he has 
been awake all day, feverish, and seeming worse. 
He could not ride, I’m sure; and then, even if 
he could go, every ruad and pathway is held by 
our cavalry as far as the heights across the val- 
ley. They all say so, and he could not escape. 
He would be taken, his identity revealed. Oh, 
father; no, no!” 

And she clung to him, hiding her face on his 
arm, while old Nelse came hobbling around from 
the barn, and quietly led the horse away. 

“Then listen, daughter,” he eagerly spoke. ‘TI 
have seen Doctor Loring to-day. He will leave 
Orleans for Richmond to-morrow night. Aunt 
Nina is eager for your coming, and the Doctor’s 
daughter goes with him. He will gladly take 
charge of you and see you safely to the capital 
and Aunt Nina’s roof. I will stay and take care 
of our guest until he is safe, then leave the old 
place to care for itself.” 

But she looked suddenly up into his face and 
placed her fingers upon his lips. “I wiil not 
stir without you, father. I will share whatever 
fate awaits you here, but not one step do I take 
until you too can go. Listen!” 

“What did you hear?” he asked, after a mo- 
ment of silence. 

“I thought I heard hoofs on the rocky road 
through the pass—the Hopewell road.” 

Again they listened intently, but all was still. 

“If it were any of Falconer’s men, or any of 
our cavalry, they would hardly be likely to come 
through that way when all the main roads are 
open, and whom else have we to expect?” But 
even as he spoke the old gentleman gazed anx- 
iously into the gloaming. 

“Tam going into the orchard to look. Wait 
here for me,” she said, and, light as a bird, she 
fluttered down the steps and around the southern 
end of the house. 

For a moment or so he waited patiently. The 
mountain road was only a hundred yards away, 
and there was still light enough to see any ob- 
jects that might be moving. If his daughter were 
not mistaken, and shod hoofs were actually on 
the road, ’twas full time for something to come in 
sight. No hoof-beats were audible to him, how- 
ever, and he was just turning to enter the hall 
when Lucy came running back. He saw her 
white-robed, slender form as it suddenly reap- 
peared; he had hardly time to wonder at her 
haste when she flew up the steps—wild-eyed, 
pallid, panting—thrust a little scrap of paper into 
his hand, then clung to his arm, trembling from 
head to foot. 

“ Read it,” she said ; ‘I know what it is.” 

“Who gave it you ?” he asked. | 

“ A man—a stranger—coming throngh the or- 
chard. He said only these words, ‘Danger for 
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you and your visitor. Look out for the cavalry 
to-night,’ handed me this, and was back in the 
road inaninstant. Hear him now !—riding back 
toward Hopewell.” 

Hannah was lighting a candle in the hall. By 
its dim rays the old man unfolded the little scrap 
and read : 

“ You are believed to have a Federal officer secreted 
under _ roof. Within twelve hours search will 
be made. VERB. SAT 

“In God’s name, whose work is this? What 
manner of man gave this to you ?” he asked. 

“A tall, gaunt man in ordinary civilian dress 
—a man I never saw before.” ; 

“‘ But P’se seen him, Miss Lulie, fo’ er five times,” 
eagerly exclaimed Hannah; “he was yer the first 
mawnin’ the—the lieutenant rode in,” and she 
raised her eyes and glanced quickly to the head 
of the stairs, ‘“’N’ he’s bin yer nosin’ round 
twice. He done tole me he was on special work, 
an’ he hid in the barn cellar when Cap’en Falcon- 
er rode up.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me of it?” asked the 
Judge, angrily. 

Hannah’s nervous hands plucked at her apron 
and her face worked piteously. She faltered and 
could not speak. At last she murmured: 

“He said the Rangers kill him if they catch 
him. He was a Lincoln man.” 

“Some spy, some skulking, rascally spy, no 
doubt!” exclaimed the old man. “My God! 
What can not rightfully be said of me? I have 
betrayed my own people! I have been false to 
my State! - But it’s over now. If they come to- 
night they can have him. I have no way now to 
act—one way or otlier.” 

Softly a door at the head of the stairs had open- 
ed. Noiselessly a tall, slender, soldierly form in 
the undress uniform of a Union cavalry officer 
had limped to the railing, and now stood dimly 
revealed in the rays of the solitary candle below. 

As the old man ceased, and dropped dejectedly 
into a chair, Lucy threw herself upon her knees 
and clasped his wrinkled hand. 

“Father! Father! You forget your promise 
to Harry! You forget—” 

But she stopped in sudden confusion, a crim- 
son blush surging to her very temples as she 
sprang again to her feet. Half-way down the 
stairs the tall feeble soldier had stopped, cling- 
ing to the balustrade. 

“ Judge Armistead,” he said, in a voice weak 
as a wearied child’s. “I have been waiting only 
for darkness and your coming that I might say 
farewell, Never can I thank you—and Miss 
Armistead—enough. I’m well able to ride now, 
and go I must this very night. God grant no 
harm may ever come to you and yours for your 
kindness to Frank Kearny!” 

Before either could recover from the surprise 
occasioned by this gaunt apparition in eavalry 
dress there came the shuffle of rapid feet through 
the dining-room, and old Nelse, his eyes bulging, 
his gray, kinky crop of wool seeming fairly bris- 
tling with fear and excitement, rushed into their 
midst. 

** Fo’ Gawd’s sake, mars’r, hurry! De Rangers 
is comin’ up de road. I’s got de horse, suh.” 

Another moment—he hardly knows how he got 
there—Lieutenant Kearny is in saddle, clinging 

feebly to mane and pommel as old Nelse leads 
the troop horse through the darkness of the or- 
chard and up a winding pathway behind the 
house. He is only certain of one thing. It was 
Miss Armistead who whispered, 

“Guide him to the hut at the old lookout, 
Nelse, and stay there till I send.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. 


AFRICA’S CORTEZ. 
By DAVID KER. 


Go1nG into the London office of the New York 
Herald on my return from Central Asia in 1873, 
I found there a small, wiry, sunburnt, keen-eyed 
man, who was introduced to me as “ Mr. Stan- 
ley.” All England was then ringing with that 
name, and every one was reading in the pages 
of How I Found Livingstone and My Kalulu 
(a story embodying the career of one of his Afri- 
can attendants) the stirring tale of the author’s 
eight months’ march inland from Zanzibar through 
the perilous and almost unknown region east of 
the great lakes, till he stood face to face on the 
shore of Lake Tanganyika, in October, 1871, with 
the great pioneer whose work he was destined to 
complete. 

Then, of course, the rabid curiosity that can- 
not be happy till it knows what kind of boots a 
hero wears, and how much sugar he puts in his 
tea, fastened like a leech upon the new popular 
lion. Insatiable gossips ferreted out the date of 
his birth (1840) in a quiet little Welsh cottage 
near Denbigh, and discovered that he had passed 
ten of his first thirteen years of life in the poor- 
house of St. Asaph, had been a pupil-teacher for 
a twelvemonth at Mold, in Flintshire, had gone 
to sea in his sixteenth year as cabin-boy of a 
trading vessel bound for New Orleans, and had 
been adopted by a merchant of that place named 
Henry Stanley, who replaced the boy’s real name 
of “John Rowlands” with that which was soon to 
echo throughout the whole world. 

“ Adventures are to the adventurous,” said 
Lord Beaconsfield; and Stanlev’s American life 
amply verified the pithy saying. By turns a Con- 
federate soldier, a prisoner of war, a petty officer 
on a Northern gun-boat, an amateur eorrespond- 
ent penning with characteristic coolness the de- 
tuils of a sea-fight while the shot rattled around 
him like hail, he received from the stern period 
between 1861 and 1865 a fit training for the 
mighty work beyond. Even then the latter was 
taking shape in his daring soul, and the Russian 
officers who met him during his Eastern travels 
in 1865-6 told me years later, with a_glow of 
honest admiration on their hard faces, how he 
used to say to them, with the energy of one who 
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meant what he said, “ I'll see the heart of Africa 
yet before I die, and do something there that 
_ shall be remembered.” 

That prophecy was soon to be fulfilled. The 
Abvssinian campaign of Magdala, which he wit- 
nessed as the New York Herald correspondent 
with General Napier’s army, gave to the future 
Cortez of central Africa his first experience of 
life in the tropical wilds—an experience that 
bore ample fruit three years later, when he 


fought his way through the deadly interior of © 


southeastern Africa to seek the lost Livingstone, 
whom many had long since given up as dead. 
It was then that the prompt energy and wonder- 
ful power of organization which characterized 
the man showed themselves in their true propor- 
tions. While two ‘relieving expeditions were 
making slow and elaborate preparations, Stanley 
darted in and did the work before their very 
eyes, with means which most men would have 
thought wholly inadequate. “When the news 
first. came, sir,that you’d found Livingstone,” 
said his trusty English lieutenant, years later, 
during the dreadful voyage down the Congo, 
““T was one of them that didn’t believe a word 
of it; but now that I’ve seen you at work, I be- 
lieve vou could go anywhere and do anything.” 

Such a man could never be long at rest, and 
the winter of 1873 saw him on the wing once 
more, to join Sir Garnet Wolseley’s march to 
Coomassie through the West African kingdom of 
Ashantee. This campaign—tle experiences of 
which, together with those of his Abyssinian jour- 
ney, were published not long after in a small vol- 
ume entitled Coomassie and Magdala—must have 
been of priceless value in preparing him for 
the mighty enterprise that carried him across 
the whole breadth of Africa a few years later. 
In Abyssinia he traversed stony uplands and bare, 
treeless hills; in Ashantee he met with his first 
foretaste of that long and terrible struggle through 
the dense, bristling mass and hot, stifling, vapor- 
bath atmosphere of the great equatorial forest, 
which was to be the crowning achievement of 
his life. During the whole march to Coomassie 
the invaders were literally shouldering their way 
through a giant hedge of rank, spiky, poisonous 
vegetation, reeking with deadly vapors and swarm- 
ing with unseen enemies. ‘“ The crowding trees 
and coiling creepers” (I quote Stanley’s own em- 
phatic words) “almost shut out the light of day, 
and we marched in a cheerless twilight. Every- 
thing here seemed to be weeping ; the huge broad 
leaves kept shedding great drops of water, turn- 
ing the ground below into a thick paste of mud, 
in which we sank over ankles at every step, glad 
to gain even a few feet at a time, though only to 
halt again directly, and stand shivering in one of 
these puddles for an hour or more, till some ob- 
struction in front was removed.” The Ashantee 
march was the Congo expedition carved in a 
cameo. 

And now the curtain began to rise upon a 
drama such as the world had never seen since the 
great Spanish filibuster hewed his way through 
Mexico in the sixteenth century. The autumn of 
1874 found Stanley once more at Zanzibar, with 
his face again turned westward toward the “ lake 
country” which had been the scene of his first 
exploit. All that nature or man could do to ar- 
rest his progress—fever, famine, treachery, deser- 
tion, adverse weather, the cowardice of his follow- 
ers, and the obstinate ferocity of his enemies— 
only roused his indomitable spirit to stronger ef- 
forts, till at last (after many a hair-breadth escape 
and many a desperate battle, and the loss of one 
of the two gallant English brothers who were the 
only white men among his one hundred and fifty 
comrades) he succeeded in filling up the gaps left 
in the previous surveys of Burton, Speke, and 
Baker, by determining accurately the position and 
boundaries of the four great equatorial lakes, 
viz,, the Victoria and Albert Nyanzas, Muta Nzige, 
and Tanganyika. 

To almost any other man such an achievement 
would have seemed enough for one journey; but 
to Stanley’s untiring energy nothing seemed to 
have been done while anything remained to do. 
The great work which brave old Livingstone had 
died to accomplish was still unfinished, and his 
daring successor resolved to complete it by the 
exploration of the mysterious ‘“ Lualaba River,” 
which Stanley had already in his secret heart 
identified with the Congo. On he went in defi- 
. ance of all obstacles, westward, ever westward, 

till at length, after a weary struggle of many 
days through swamp and jungle, he came out 
upon the bank of the unknown stream and the 
dreadful journey began. 

For untravelled readers it is always hard to 
estimate the magnitude of such a task, for the 
simple reason that no one who has not himself 
faced the horrors of a prolonged struggle through 
central Africa or centra) Asia can have the faint- 
est idea of what they really are. To many peo- 
ple a march through tropical forests presents 
itself merely as a long and rather hot walk, with 
a slight scarcity of food or water now and then, 
and a little occasional excitement. in the form of 
a@ venomous snake or a hungry lion. 
really means is a life which is one long death— 
weary days and nights of sleepless pain and fever 
—a rage of gnawing hunger that seems to tear 
out_ your very vitals, and a burning, frantic thirst 
which a whole river could not quench. Day after 
day you toil through the frightful unending cob- 
web of the pathless forest, hacking your way 
amid the gloomy twilight of the giant trees 
through a black snaky tangle of matted boughs 
and tough wiry creepers and huge dagger-like 
thorns, while the damp, foul, steaming vapor 
makes your head sick and your limbs faint, and 


you feel your strength failing hour by hour, | 

while knowing all the while that it is death to | 
Whether you go by land 
or by water, everything around you seems hostile - 


halt or even to linger. 


—treacherous shoals, sunken rocks, deadly fever- 
mists, the fierce beast or fiercer savage in the 
thickets around, the crocodile and hippopotamus 


his deeds with their doer. 


What it - 
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in the waters below. Often do you start up from 
a heavy torpor of utter exhaustion, which is more 
of a swoon than a sleep, only to find that, with 
your brain reeling and your limbs sinking be- 
neath you from crushing fatigue, you must re- 
trace your steps over ground traversed at the 
cost of sufferings more bitter than death itself. 
And when to all this is added the haunting, ever- 
present consciousness that not for one moment 
during that long and weary struggle can ‘you 
really feel safe, and that the presence of man, so 
far from being a pledge of help and security, is 
the one thing to be dreade] and shunned most of 
all—this is, indeed, to “ die daily.” 

All this and much more did this one man en- 
dure, not for a few days or a few weeks, but for 
eight months together. Thirty-two deadly battles 
with blood-thirsty cannibals, in several of which, 
as Stanley forcibly said, “it rained poisoned ar- 
rows day and night,” combined with famine, dis- 
ease, grinding fatigue, and the hungry waters of 
the furious river to thin the ranks of the little 
band. Brave Frank Pocock, Stanley’s only sur- 
viving white comrade, went mad from sheer mis- 
ery, and perished by an act of suicidal folly. 
Very few and weary were the handful of heroes 
who survived to find themselves “only five marches 
from white faces” on the lower Congo. 


But just as success seemed already in the- 


grasp of their daring leader, an unforeseen peril 


threatened death to one and all when almost with- 


in sight of the European settlements. The rap- 
ids that obstructed the river having put a stop 
to the canoe voyage which had brought them 
thus far, they were now forced to march over- 
land; and the men, weakened by so many hard- 
ships, and now left almost without food, proved 
quite unequal to the task of carrying heavy loads 


_over the steep, wooded ridges flanking the stream, 


while the natives, with the stupid and selfish 
cruelty of the genuine savage, refused to give 
them food unless rum or something equally pre- 
cious were offered in exchange. 

Only one thing was left to do, and Stanley did 
it. He sent down his two strongest men to the 
nearest settlement, bearing a note from himself 
with an urgent request for immediate supplies, 
while he and the rest watched and waited through 
two weary days—every hour of which must have 
seeined as long as a year—for the coming of the 
food that was their onlv hope of life. But it 
came at last. ‘“ You should have heard what a 
cheer the poor starving fellows set up,” said 
Stanley to me afterward, “when they saw the 
porters coming up the hill with the stores. I 
can tell you that was the happiest moment of 


_ my life.” 


The story of this unparalleled feat, told by 
its hero in Through the Dark Continent (1878), 
eclipsed all his former exploits, and made hiim 
once more the lion of all Europe. Exaggeration 
came, as usual, to magnify deeds which little 
needed it. Nothing seemed too marvellous for 
the hero of such adventures and such escapes. 
An honest German, to whom I mentioned that 
Stanley had had one hundred and twenty-two 
fevers, asked, eagerly, “‘ Mein Gott! did he have 
dem all to once?” But this enthusiasm was not 
wholly unalloyed with dissatisfaction. The few 
who could read in the great pioneer’s dark, worn 
face that expression of native power and com- 
mand, that “go anywhere and do anything” look 
which ennobled the harsh features of his two 
prototypes, Lord Clive and Sir Francis Drake, 
had no cause for in comparing 

But the many who 
saw their ideal explorer in the towering form, 
brawny limbs, and bold, bearded face of Sir 
Samuel Baker found the Congo hero’s small, 
slight frame, and plain, almost coarse features, 
not at all equal to their expectations; and their 
displeasure vented itself either in avowed disbe- 
lief of his alleged exploits, or in multiplied slan- 
ders against his character and motives. 

The ridicule cast upon his personal vanity, his 
filling of his rooms with portraits of himself, and 
his sensitiveness to the written or spoken criti- 
cisms ofscreatures whom he could well afford to 
despise, was unhappily not wholly without foun- 
dation, But nothing could be more unjust than 
the charges of wanton cruelty and bloodshed 
freely made against him by many who ought to 
have known better. When hemmed in by blood- 
thirsty cannibals, bent on slaughtering him and 
all his men, he could fight as fiercely as any 
Afghan; but no “ wanton blood-shedder” would 
have cleft his way through the savagest region 
upon earth with such slight loss both to friends 
and foes. Noman reckless of human life would 
have twice gone alone into a mob of raging sav- 
ages and levelled spears to preserve peace. No 
mere destroyer would have kept his armed fol- 
lowers from taking by force from the selfish 


brutes around them, during that fearful two - 


days’ waiting on the lower Congo, the food for 
want of which they were dying by inches. No 


naturally cruel man would have spoken with - 


such deep feeling as I have heard him speak of 
the welcome that greeted his surviving followers 
in their distant homes at Zanzibar, and of the 


fate that had befallen those who returned no - 


more: “ Poor little Amina said to me when she 
lay dying, ‘This is a bad world, master, and you 
have lost your way in it.’ Then my brave Sa- 
feni, the best of them all, went mad, and wan- 
dered away into the forest alone, and never came 
back. When I went out there again I had 
search made for him in all directions, and offered 
fabulous amounts of cloth to the chiefs for any 
news of him; but no—not a word!” The man 
who could think and speak thus was no Barttelot. 

In the light of recent events it is sad to re- 
call Stanley’s former hopes of the young King 
of Uganda, the future murderer of brave Bishop 
Hamnington. “ His father M’tesa, my old friend,” 
said he, when I questioned him -on this point, 
‘“was a very fine fellow, and I think the son will 
turn out well too; but just now he’s too much in 


the hands of the older men. “ When he gets free 
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from their influence, I hope something may be 
made of him.” What has been “ made of him” 
so far, the world now knows only too well. 

Stanley’s later achievements —his return to 
the Congo in 1879 for the International African 
Association, his establishment of trading posts 
along the whole 1400 miles of river up to Stan- 
ley Falls, the road-making that earned him his 
native name of “ Bula Matari” (Rock-Breaker), 
and the system of transport organized by himself 
and his gallant comrade Major Vetch, the com- 
panion of our West African shipwreck with King 
Okojumbo—have been too fully and recently 
told in his last book (Zhe Congo and the Found. 
ing of its Free State) to need repetition here. 
In 1884 the work was done, and he came home 
to advocate the making of a railway round the 
Congo Rapids, thus connecting the inland trade 
with that of the coast. But the moment the 
master’s hand and eye were removed, the fabric 
so laboriously reared began to crumble. When 
I reached tlie Congo from Gaboon two years later, 
I found several stations already abandoned, many 
others “boycotted” by the natives, the river 
trade at a stand-still, and the officials sickening 
by scores in consequence of the unwise transfer 
of the seat of local government from hilly, breezy 
Vivi to the pestilential hollow of Boma. Dis- 
quieted by vague rumors of these mishaps, Stan- 
ley was already planning a third visit to his little 
African kingdom when the “Emin Relief Ex- 
pedition” summoned him to more exciting work. 

When I last saw him in England, just before 
our own second start for the Congo, he was sorely 
changed from the hero of Ujiji and Bumbireh. 
The once gaunt and sinewy frame had “ put on 
flesh” unmistakably. The look of brisk and fear- 
less energy that I knew so well was replaced by 
the weary, nervous dejection of a caged eagle or a 
chained lion. ‘The bold, clear outline of the dark, 
resolute face was gone, the mouth was losing its 
iron firmness, the hair and mustache were gray. 
Nothing was left of the Stanley of 1872 and 1877 
save the stern, penetrating eyes, and the firm, 
daring, dauntless spirit that looked through them. 
The hardships of utter civilization, into which he 
had so rashly ventured, were telling upon the 
great specialist of barbarism, and the mission 
which sent him back once more to the fierce, 
feverish joy of a grapple with danger and death 
must have been welcome indeed to one who was 
far too comfortable to be happy. 


PRACTICE MANGUVRES IN 
ARIZONA. 


A skeTcH by Mr. Freperic Remineron in the 
present number of the WrekLy depicts a recent 
brilliant achievemeut of Lieutenant Carter P. 
Jounson, Tenth Cavalry. Operating in command 
of a raiding party during the field manceuvres of 
last autumn, he eluded all the efforts made during 
many weeks to capture him, and at last, under 
the rules of the manceuvres, was adjudged—as a 
note of the artist informs us—to have surprised 
and captured with his small foree Fort Bowie 
and Fort Huachuca. 

The novel system of field practice of which 
Lieutenant Jounson’s raid forms an incident was 
established in the autumn of 1887 by. General 
Nexson A. MILEs, then commanding the Depart- 
ment of Arizona. Its chief feature is that of 
sending out a raiding party, well mounted and 
provided with extra horses, who are to be pur- 
sued after a fixed time, while all the pest com- 
manders near the probable line of march are 
hotitied to be on the alert and to endeavor to 
discover, surprise, and capture the raiders. The 
first half of the month of September, 1887, was 
occupied in preparing for this practice by making 
the troops and their officers as well acquainted 
as possible with the region in which they were 
serving, and establishing outposts and signal and 
heliograph stations. Then a party of two officers 
and twenty men, with pack animals carrying equi- 
page, clothing, etc., started from Fort Huachuca 
for Fort Apache. In the military game thus to 
be played there were careful rules to determine 
whether pursuers or pursued had gained the 
advantage. Thus the route prescribed for tlie 
raiding party was to be east of Fort Bowie, west 
of Fort Grant, east of Fort Thomas, and west of 
Fort Apache; and on the return a like limitation 
of the route was prescribed. Again, after the 
first day, the raiding party was limited to march- 
ing between noon and midnight of each day, but 
within these limits the commanding officer could 
select his own line of march, and conceal his men 
and camps. The pursuers from the various posts 
were instructed to communicate with each other 
and with Department head-quarters on discover- 
ing any clew to the raiders, and the latter, or any 
portion of them, were to be regarded as captured 
when another command of equal numbers should 
get within hailing:distance or bugle sound. Sim- 
ilar raiding parties were sent oyt from Fort Win- 
gate to Fort Bayard and back, and from Fort 
Stanton around Fort Bayard. When one party 
was captured, another was sent out. ' 

When General Mixes, near the end of Decem- 
ber, reviewed the operations which had thus been 
conducted through September and October, he 
found that ten distinct field manceuvres, covering 


“an area of hundreds of miles, had been carried 


out. In five instances the raiders were overtaken, 
although they had adopted such devices for escape 
as temporarily dispersing, or driving cattle across 
their trail. In the other five instances the raid- 
ing detachments misled their pursuers, but were 
discovered and captured sooner or later by troops 
lying in wait for them in advance. The most 
successful of these raids was one in which the 
whole outward march had been made, and a part 
of the homeward, before it was checked. 

Early in the autumn of the present year Gen- 
eral MiLss directed a renewal of this sort of field 
practice, with such improvements in the prepara- 
tions and the rules as experience had suggested. 
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Without repeating the details, it will be enough 
to say that the most noteworthy performance was 
that of Lieutenant Jounson, already referred to. 
Starting out early in October with thirty men of 
his troop, he circled the posts near his route with- 
out discovery, and about November 20th reached 


Fort Huachuca, having eluded all his opponents: 


through that period. His capture of the post 
during the absence of a part of its garrison fol- 
lowed. These, it should be understood, are only 
unofficial memoranda of his exploit, but from the 
official reports any needed corrections and fuller 
accounts can in due time be ascertained. Lieu- 
tenant JOHNSON, a native of Virginia, enlisted in 
the army twelve years ago. Promoted to be Cor- 


‘poral and Sergeant in the Third Cavalry, he re- 


ceived his commission as Second Lieutenant of the - 


Fourth Infantry early in 1882, after a successful 
examination, and the next year was transferred 
to the Tenth Cavalry. He has had much experi- 
ence in Indian campaigning both in Arizona and 
elsewhere during his twelve years of service. Mr. 
REMINGTON says that he once questioned a man of- 
the troop (colored) of which Jonnson is a lieu- 
tenant, and received this answer: “Oh, he jus’ 
make den gray hosses sweat blood when he get 
on de war-path; he’s terrible bad man to foller, 
’cause he don’t neber get tired:” 

The training and experience derived from these 
annual manceuvres in Arizona and New Mexico 
must be valuable, supplemented as they are by 
detailed reports and suggestions from all detach- 
ments that take part in them, either as pursuers 
or pursued. 


THE EXPEDITION TO HAYTI. 


THE expedition to Hayti, under the command 
of Rear-Admiral Stephen B. Luce, which sailed 
from the Brooklyn Navy-Yard on the 12th in- 
stant, is the most interesting enterprise of the 
sort which the United States has undertaken since 
it sent ships to Aspinwall. The Galena and the 
Yantic are not the latest developments of mod- 
ern naval architecture, but they are, nevertheless, 
stanch craft that have already done good service, 
and their officers and sailors are as brave and skil- 
ful as sail the sea under any flag. The Galena is 
the Admiral’s flag-ship;and her orders are to pro- 
ceed to Port au Prince and request the release of 
the steamer Haytian Republic, or, in the event of 


refusal, to seize her by force of arms and take. 


her to some neutral territory where she can be 
restored to her owners. Naval officials do not 
anticipate any resistance on the part of the Hay- 
tian authorities. Extra precautions have been 
taken to guard against yellow-fever, and none of 
the vessels composing the squadron will remain 
in the vicinity longer than is required to accom- 
plish the purpose of the visit. 

If it should turn out that the difficulty cannot be 
amicably adjusted, the defenses of Port au Prince 
are not of a character to give us any anxiety, and 
the navy which General Légitime has at his dis- 
posal is not so formidable that we need fear for 
the fate of the expedition. The Galena alone 


would, probably, be able to give a good account. 


of such a navy as the Haytian, weakened as it 
is now by the loss of the Toussaint L’ Ouverture, 
which was sunk in collision with a German steam- 
er a few days ago. The Galena is a strongly 
built wooden vessel of 1700 tons displacement. 
Her battery consists of one 60-pounder breech- 
loading rifle, one 8-inch muzzle-loading rifle, and 
six 9-inch broadside guns. The two rifles being 
pivots, enables the vessel to fire five heavy guns 
at a broadside, throwing six hundred and forty 
pounds of metal. Three kinds of projectiles are 
used in the 8-inch rifle, and are termed “ short 
shell,” “ long shell,” and “ battering shell.” The 
last-named has a chilled steel head, and explodes 
by the heat generated by impact. The weight of 
the charge of powder is thirty-five pounds. She 
has also a secondary battery composed of two 
Gatlings, one 3-inch rifle, and two 20-pounder 
rifled Dahlgrens. When the complement of the 
vessel is filled, as it is now, she carries twenty-four 
officers and two hundred men, and with her pre- 
sent gallant commander and crew can be depend- 
ed upon to sustain her high reputation. 

The following is a full list of the Galena’s offi- 
cers; Commander, George W. Sumner; Lieuten- 
ant-Executive, Reeder; Lieutenant-Navigator, W. 
J. Barnette; Lieutenants, A. B. Speyers and T. D. 
Griffin; Ensigns, T. C. Fenton and [L. A. Oman; 
Naval Cadets, H. L. Peckham, M. R. Pigott, and H. 
K. Benham; Chief-Engineer, D. P. McCartney ; 
Assistant-Engineers, I. G. Little and W.S. Smith ; 
Surgeon, J. G. Ayres; Assistant-Surgeon, R. Percy 
Crandall; Paymaster, J. R. Martin; Pay-clerk, J. 
M. Worts ; First Lieutenant of Marines, B. R. Rus- 
sell; Gunner, T. M. Johnson; Boatswain, 8. Me- 
Carthy ; Carpenter, M. FgRoberts ; Sail-maker, M. 
P. Barr. 

On board the Galena with Admiral Luce are 
his secretary, Lieutenant J. C. Colwell; Lieuten- 
ant John F, Meigs, Fieet-gunnery Officer 7 and Mr. 
B. C. Morse, the owner of the seized American 
vessel, Haytian Republic. 

Although Rear-Admiral Luce has seen nearly 
half a century of naval service, he did not reach 
the rank of Captain until long after the Civil 
War. He is now second on the active list of 


Rear-Admirals, and commands the North Atlantic — 


station. The settlement of: the trouble with 
Hayti, therefore, falls within his province, and in 
intrusting to him the command of the expedition 
the Secretary of the Navy only observes the 
proper etiquette of the service, although the duty 
is one which requires in the commander not only 
courage and professional skill, but great tact and 
prudence. Tlie Admiral is a middle-aged man, 
with long, iron-gray side-whiskers, which deco- 
rate a long, thin) deeply tanned but strong-fea- 
tured and kindly-looking face. He is tall, slim, 
and wiry, alert in manner, and frank and hearty 
in speech. His whole appearance, in short, in- 
spires confidence that he is the right man for 
the present mission. 
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A SYMPHONY IN UMBRELLAS. 
Dramatis Person &. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. Bixsy Brown. 
. Me. and Mus. Gaeen. 

Miss Gren. 

Mr. Artuor P. Drake. 

Miss Brow ning. 

Mr. Covetnry TURNER 

A Station Agent. 

and about Boston. 

Monday, 8.30 a.m. (Mr. and Mrs. C. Bixby Brown 
emerge from their suburban home, and walk in 
the direction of the station. It is a fine bright 
morning. Mrs. Brown suddenly stops, and 
dashes toward the house.) 

Mr. B. Where are you going, Mary? We shall 
lose the train. , 

Mrs. B. Oh,I forgot to take my umbrella, and 
I must have it. 

[ She disappears into the house ; a few min- 
utes later she reappears, and hurries after 
her husband, with a pretty silver-lopped uin- 
brellu in her hand. 

Mr. B. I should think you were crazy, my dear, 
to take an imbrella to-day. There is not a cloud 
to be seen anywhere. ; 

Mrs. B. Charles, you never know in this cli- 
mate what the weather is going to be for more 
than fifteen minutes atatime. Perhaps vou have 
heard the old saying, * It's a wise man who takes 
an umbrella when it is pleasant; any fool will 
take one when it rains.”’ 

Mr. B. Don't appropriate that saying, my dear, 
for it makes no reference to a woman's carrying 
A woman never has any idea 
when to carry an umbrella, and— 

Mrs. B. And then, I suppose, there should al- 
“ways be.a man on hand ready to hold one over 
her when it rains. That, Charles, is a luxury which 
we can’t expect here in Massachusetts, and I for 
one am not sorry itis so. A man does not under- 
stand how to hold an umbrella over anything but 
his own silk hat. 

Mr. B. You will have to walk a trifle faster, 
Mary, as I have just heard the whistle. 

Mrs. B. I really can’t hurry a bit more, and I 
wish [ could go to town once without having to 
run down that dreadful hill. Why is it that you 
never ‘allow time enough for us to walk there 
_ comfortably ? 

Mr. B. 1 did, but it took you so longo put on 
that new bonnet, and then you would go back for 
that useless umbrella, which you no more need 
than— 

Mrs. B. Indeed Ido. If it does not rain I shall 
want it to use asa sunshade; and when vou knew 
I had on my new bonnet, the least you could have 
done would have been to bring an umbrella for 
. me in the first place. 

Mr. B. Oh, hy-the-way, is that the thirty-five- 
dollar bonnet I yot a bill for yesterday— 

Mrs. B. Charles, I hear the train. 

Mr. B. That’s so, and [ have a directors’ meet- 
ing the first thing this morning. 

Mrs. B. Yourun for it, Charles—please do—and 
I will take the next one; it -is only fifteen min. 
utes later. [Mr. B. disappears, and Mrs. B stro//s 
slowly down to the station. As she steps upon the 
platform she remarks to herse/f :| 1 was fooiish to 
» hing an umbrella this morning. I believe that 
I will leave it with the station-master. 

[ She steps into the waiting-room, and appears 
without it just as the train stops at the 
station. 


12.30 p.m. (Mrs. Brown ts standing inside of the 
outer ylass doors of a great dry-goods store, hope- 
lessly watching the heavy rain-drops which are 
persistently descending without. As Mrs. Green 
starts to leave the store, Mrs. Brown rushes tow- 
ard her, exclaiming :) 

Mrs. B. 1 am so glad to see a friend with an 
umbrella! I have stood here for a perfect age, 
Waiting for it to stop raining. Will you let me 
walk over to Tremont Street with you when you 

Mrs. G. I should be perfectly dékghted. Come 
right along. I am so pleased to think I appeared 
just in the nick of time. I am getting so English 
now that I hardly stir from the house without an 
umbrella. Did anything ever equal the weather 
this season for uncertainty ? 

Mrs. B. 1 always believe in being prepared for 
an emergency, and I started from home this morn- 
ing with an umbrella; but Mr. Brown made so 
much fun of me that I foolishly left it at the 
station. 

Mrs. G. That is always the way with afnan. 
Mr. Green has such a horror of carrying anything 
superfluous about with him that he would rather 
be drenched a hundred times than carry an um- 
brella one pleasant day. Mr. Green may be worse 
than most men, but it requires all my threats and 
persuasions to get him to take an umbrella even 
when it rains. 

Mrs. B. I think I will take this next car, as it 
goes by the station, and I am so much obliged to 
you for your protection from the elements. 

Mrs. G. 1 will take the same car, as it goes 
almost to my own door. 

[ Zhey stop the car and enter. 
vacant seat on the left. 

Mrs. B. You sit there, Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. G. Ob no; I insist upon your taking it. 

Mrs. B. But I don’t care to sit down, and you 
know that I get out first. 

Mrs. G. Then of course you must sit down, and 
I will take the seat when vou get out. [ Another 
lady enters the car, and as she approaches the empty 
seat Mrs. Green drops into it, remarking,| Well, 
it is too bad not to have the seat occupied. 

[ A gentleman nezt to her rises, and offers his 
seat to Mrs. Brown. 
Mrs. B. No, indeed; keep your seat; I had 
much rather stand. 
[She nevertheless sinks into the seat. They 
continue to converse until the station is 
reached, when Mrs. Brown rises hastily, 


and after exhausting the conductor's pa- 
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tience by her numerous last words to Mrs. 
Green, she sails out of the car, carrying 
in her hand the umbrella, which has stood 
between them. She reaches the sidewalk 
before she realizes this fact. 

Mrs. B. Oh, what have I done! Here-—stop! 
stop, Isay! [She waves at the receding car. The 
conductor has vanixhed from sight, however, and 
all the men on the back platform are looking the 
other vay] Ob, what will Mrs, Green think of 
me! How could I be so absent-minded! I sup- 
pose it was owing to her thrilling description of 
that splendid new charity which provides a happy 
home for all the poor little sick and forsaken 
dogs. I’m sure she will know it was accidental, 
and I will send it back as soon as I can; besides, 
the car takes her almost to her door. 

[Mrs. B. enters the station. 

[Jn the mean time Mrs. Green gets ready to 
leave the car at her own street, and as she 

repares to rise she looks for her umbrel- 
la, but finds it gone; then she remembers 
that the man who sat next to her has but 
just risen to leave the car. She hastily 
vises and looks about, remarking audibly, 

Mrs. G. Has any one seen an ivory-handled 
umbrella? [No one responds, and she waves at 
the conductor.] Stop tliat man in the rubber coat. 
He has taken my wubrella. 

[ The car hax stopped for him to get off, and 
she hurrvedlu alights beside him, while the 
car goes on, leaving them confronting each 
other from the opposite sides of a large 
mud-puddle, He holds toward her a buck. 
horn-handled umbrella, which bears the 
name A. P. Drake conspicuously engraved 
upon a silver plate. 

Mr. D. If this is your umbrella, madam, allow 
me to restore it to you at once. 

Mrs. G. Oh, 1 beg a thousand pardons! I 
thought you must— I could not think what had 
become of mine. It was a dreadful mistake. 

[She puts her hand regretfully up to her bon- 
net. 

Mr. D. (opens his umbrella and holds it over 
her). Jt was not flattering to my pride, I assure 
vou , but allow me to heap coals of fire upon your 
head by sheltering your bonnet to its destination. 

Mrs G. I have only a few steps to go, but I 
appreciate your kindness most fully, and I cannot 
apologize half enough for my rudeness. This is 
the house. [ He glances up at the door-plate. 

Mr. D. Why, is it possible that you are Mrs. 
Maxwell Green ? 

Mrs. G. I certainly am. 

Mr. D. Why, I have known your husband for 
years, and have been intending to look him up 
ever since I came to Boston. Have you never 
heard him speak of Arthur Drake ? 

Mrs. G. Yes, indeed, very often; and now you 
must come in and get dry. Yes, I insist; Max 
will be home to luncheon, and would never for- 
give me if I let you go. 

[After some further hesitation Drake decides 
to go in: he leaves his dripping umbrella 
an the vestibule. ~ 

Mrs. G. Leave your coat here in the hall, and 
come right up into the sitting-room, where there 
is a cozy wood fire. 

[ As Drake walks into the sitting-room, Miss 
Green runs down-stuirs, with her hat and 
mackintosh on. 

Miss G. Oh, mamma! I’m so glad you have 
come in! I am going down to take luncheon 
with Alice Browning. I think I will take your 
umbrella. [Mrs. G., who has entered the sitting- 
room, does not hear her last remark.| How it 
pours! 

[ She puts up Mr. Drake’s umbrella and hur- 
rees away At the corner she is overtaken 
by her next-door neighbor, Courtney Tur- 
ner, with his coal collar turned up, and a 
soft hat pulled down over his ears. 

Turner. Why, is that Miss Green under such 
a big umbrella? I wondered who was the happy 
owner. Somebody kindly borrowed mine from 
the office this morning, without saying “ By your 
leave.” 

Miss G. Do come under mine. I hope I’m not 
selfish enough to want the whole of such a big 
one. 

Turner. Well, since you urge it, I think I will, 
and I suppose [ may be allowed the pleasure of 
holding it over you. On the whole, I think I was 
more in want of your society than of your um- 
brella, after all; so I sacrificed a whole cigar 
when I saw you from my window opening that 
big umbrella on the steps. . 

Miss G. 1 never expected that any one would 
make such a tremendous sacrifice on my account, 
and I do thoroughly appreciate your disinterest- 
edness in wanting to hold a big heavy umbrella 
over me; but your statements don’t coincide very 
well: if I recall your first remarks, you were much 
surprised to find that I was the happy owner, ete. 

Turner. True, I was surprised to think you 
owned such a large one. I thought you had 
taken somebody else’s by accident, but I see it’s 
all right—name on the handle. [He scrautinizes 
the plate.| You have been borrowing some one’s 
“property. Who is A. P. Drake? 

Miss G. (much surprised). A. P. Drake! Why, 
I thought I took mamma’s umbrella. She cer- 
tainly brought it home with her, for it was wet 
when I found it in the vestibule. 

Turner. Never mind, it will keep the rain off 
you just as well as if you were Mr. Drake; and 
think how much better off vou are than you would 
be if Mr. Drake had gone off with your umbrella. 
It is a pretty good one, by-the-way, English make. 
I think I should hold on to it if I were you; you 
can have his name scratched off easily enough. 

Miss G. Oh, Mr, Turner, how unkind you are! 
If you don’t stop talking that way I shall turn 
round and make you walk home again with me 
while I leave the old umbrella. 

Turner (stopping). A first-rate idea! suppose 
we try it, and then I will walk back to Miss Brown. 
ing’s with you afterward. 


Miss G. (severely). I think I will go the rest of 
the way in a horse-car, Mr. Turner. we 
[They continue to walk, however, until Miss 
Browning's door is reached. It ts at once 
thrown « by Miss Browning herself, 
who has been watching for her friend. 


Miss B. I knew you would not disappoint me, 


and now you must spend the night. How do you 
do, Mr. Turner? Won’t you come in ? 

Turner. No, thanks; I’m on my way down- 
town, so say good-by. 

Miss G. Oh, Mr. Turner, wait a moment.. Did 
you really expect me to stay all night, Alice? 

Miss B. I won’t take no for an answer. 

Miss G. Well, if Mr. Turner will stop and tell 
mamma on his way home from the office, I should 
love to stay. 

Turner. I should be most happy to do so. 

Turns to leave. 

Miss G. And oh, would you mind taking back 
that umbrella? I should be so glad to have it 
off my mind. And you can enjoy it between 
times. 


8 0’clock p.m. (Mr.and Mrs. Green and Mr. Drake 
are seated about the sitting-room fire.) 

Drake (rising). I really must be going. You 
can’t think how much I have enjoyed myself ; it 
seems like old times to see Max once more. 
thank you for your hospitality, Mrs. Green, and 
believe me I ain truly grateful for the umbrella 
episode. 

Mrs. G. I am 80 sorry you must go; we have 
hardly caught a glimpse of you vet. 

[Mr. G. helps Drake on with his coat, and 
opens the door. 

Mr. G. I believe you left that famous umbrella 
here. 

Drake. Yes; I stood it up outside the inner 
door. 

Mr. G. It is not here. [Calls up.] Fanny, 
what was done with Mr. Drake’s umbrella? It 
is not in tne vestibule. 

Mrs. G. No one has touched it. Look again. 

Mr. G It is certainly gone. I hope it hasn’t 
been stolen. We never had such a thing happen. 

Drake (laughing). Don’t worry about it; you 
know umbrellas are common property, and I 
hardly need one with my rubber coat. 

Mr. G. I won't let you off without one, how- 
ever. You must take mine, which, by-the-way, 
belongs to somebody else. I made an exchange 
down-town at some office this morning, and I 
rather got the best of it, as mine was an old one. 
You keep it, and I will send yours around as soon 
as it turns up. 

Drake. Well, for the sake of peace, I will take 
it. Good-by, and I shall see you again before 
long. [As he walks off he soliloquizes:| Whiat 
a symphony in umbrellas! Of course some one 
stole mine from that vestibule. I hope that Green 
won’t feel bound to replace it. 


6 o'clock p.m. (Courtney Turner boards an up- | 


town car, umbrella in hand, and finds a seat 
in the corner near the front door. He soon be- 


comes conscious of the fact that the man who oc- | 


cugnes the opposite corner of the car has his eyes 
Jized upon him. He also notices that the eyes 
of his vis-a-vis turn from tume to time toward 
the handle of the umbrella which he supports. 
Turner gladly avails himself of the entrance 
of a lady to rise from his seat and withdraw 

Jrom such steadfast scrutiny. As he steps upon 

the front platform a hand is laid upon his arm, 

and a stern voice nds :) 

Drake. May I ask where you got that um- 
brella ? 

Turner (gruffly). I suppose you may, as this is 
a free country. 

[ As Turner begins to wonder tf this can real- 

ly he the owner of the umbrella, his eyes 

_ fall upon the umbrella in the other's hand, 

which, with a start of surprise, he recog- 
nizes as his own. 

Drake (still more sternly). Will you tell me 
where you got that umbrella? | 

Turner (wrathfully). No, I will not. But I 
should be glad to know how you came into pos- 
session of the one you carry. 

Drake. Confound your impudence! I tell you 
that is my umbrella. 

Turner. Your umbrella, indeed! Is it possible 
that you can have such effrontery? Perhaps you 
think it a delightful joke to go about stealing 
umbrellas from gentlemen’s offices; but if you 
expect to be presented with others for the asking, 
you are mistaken, sir. 

Drake. You rascal, give me my. umbrella this 
moment, or I’ll have vou arrested: sneaking into 
vestibules for umbrellas, overcoats, and I know 
not what, and then having the audacity to actu- 
ally claim— 

Turner (interrupting him). How dare you call 
me a rascal, you scoundrel! I tell you I will 
have my umbrella at once. 

Drake. Scoundrel, indeed! Give that umbrella 
to me this moment; my name is on the handle 
—A. P. Drake. I tell you I will prove it, and 


have you arrested. 


Turner (a sudden light beginning to dawn upon 
him). If you are really Mr. Drake, I shall be glad 
to return your property when you have apologized 
for your unexampled behavior, sir. May I ask if 
you left your umbrella at Mrs. Maxwell Green’s 
this afternoon ? 

Drake. Oho! so you are preparing to own 
that you happened to pass that way during the 
showcr, and not having an umbrella— 

Turner (stiffly). Allow me to finish the sentence 
for you. I was passing that way without an um- 
brella, when I overtook Miss Green, who offered 
to shelter me under hers. On our way down- 
town we discovered “ A. P. Drake” on the handle 
and Miss Green (who, it is needless to Say, is not 
in the habit of stealing umbrellas) was surprised 
to find that her mother must have returned from 
down-town with somebody else’s. You may have 
the satisfaction of knowing that I am now on my 
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way to Mrs. Green’s to return this self-same um- 
brella. I will refrain from asking you where you 
obtained the one which yor now have in your 
possession, though this morning I would have 
ventured to assert that it belonged to me. 
Drake. My dear friend, I beg your pardon! I 
begin to see there’ has been some strange mis- 
take, some very queer misunderstanding. If I 
have been rude and hasty, I humbly apologize. 
This umbrella was given me by Mr. Maxwell 
Green when mine was missed, and I think he told 
me it was one he had brought home by mistake. 
If it is yours, take it by all means. Fair exchange 
is no robbery. | Hands Turner his umbrel/a, 
Turner ( presenting Drake with his). Allow me 
to return your umbrella, Mr. Drake, with thanks 
for a delightful walk which I had under it this 
noon; and since you don’t care to have me ar- 
rested, suppose we part friends. 
[Zhey shake hands, and Turner gels off the 
car. 


[Turner departs with the umbrella, 7 P.M. (Mr. and Mrs. C. Bixby Brown are at 


dinner.) 

Mrs. B. And so, Charles, you are responsible 
for my carrying off Mrs. Green's umbrella, for if . 
you had not been so disagreeable this morning 
I should never have thought of leaving mine with ~ 
the station-master. I don’t know what Mrs. 
Green will think of me, I’m sure You must go 
there yourself with it the very first thing in the 
morning and apologize. | 

Mr. B. Yes, my dear; but I think it would be 
better to take it into Green’s office in the morn- 
ing, and tell him about it. I think he will enjoy 
the joke. Ha! ha! how like a woman! 

Mrs. B. If you do take it there, Mrs. Green will 
never hear of it for months. You know how for- 
getful you always are about such things. 

Mr. B. That is the way with women; they are 
80 impatient— 

Mrs. B. Women impatient! I like that! I 
never saw a man who would stay quietly in his 
seat for a train to get into the station, if he had 
oceans of time to wait when he got there; and 
you know that if you had not been in such a hur- 
ry to rush in to an old directors’ meeting you 
might have staid with me until the second train. 

Mr. B. And have kept the other directors wait- 
ing while I walked up and down the platform 
twenty minutes. 

Mrs. B. There was a time when you did not 
find twenty n.inutes of my society such a dread- 
ful thing. What difference would twenty min- 
utes make to the other directors? They would 
only be grateful to you for giving them an addi- 
tional chance to talk politics. 

Mr. B. Certainly, my dear, they would have 
1ather liked it if I had kept them waiting the 
whole morning. 

Mrs. B. And you know, Charles, that I never | 
should have thought of leaving my umbrella at. 
the station if you had been with me. After you 
had advised me not to take it, I should have held 
on to it, unless I had taken leave of every par- 
ticle of self-respect I possessed. Sg you see it 
was all your fault. 

Mr. B. Well, I can’t see that much harm is 
done. I presume your umbrella is still at the 
Station ? 

Mrs. B. 1 could not very well bring home two 
umbrellas when it was raining, and I had to hold 
up my skirts—even if 1 had remembered it. 


Tuesday, 8.30 a.m. (Mr. Brown enters the station 
with an ivory-handled umbrella in his hand, and 
hails the station-master.) 

_ Mr. B. Have you got a silver-topped unibrella 

there? My wife left one here yesterday morning, 

and forgot to call for it when she came out from 
town. 

Station Agent. T don’t think so, but I will see. 

[He disappears, and returns after a short parley 

with his assistant.| I remember there was one left 

here yesterday morning, but Smith savs that a 

lady called for it just after the shower began. 

He was not here when it was left; but the lady 

that called for it only said, “I will take my um- 

brella now.” He said, ‘Is this yours ?” and she 
said, ‘‘ Yes, it is,” and took it. 

[Mr. C. Bixby Brown, after making Mrs. 
Green a pleasant and informal morning 
call, spends the remainder of the day at 
numberless umbrella stores, looking for a 
special pattern of silver-topped umbrella, 

CAROLINE TICKNOR. 


REAR-ADMIRAL LE ROY. 


Deatu has been busy of late in the ranks of 
the retired admirals of our little navv Within 
the short space of a month we have had to record 
the deaths of Rear-Admirals Batpwin and Suwp- 
SON, and to these must be now added that of Rear- 
Admiral Wittiam Enaar Le Roy, who died at the 
Victoria Hotel on the 10th instant from the ef- 
fects of a paralytic stroke. 

Rear. Admiral Lx Roy was born at Pelham, New 
York, March 14,1818 His family is among the 
oldest of New York, and his grandfather was the | 
principal partner of the shipping firm of Le Roy 
& Bayarp, well known at the beginning of this 
century. His father was educated at a military 
school in Paris, and attracted the notice of Na- 
POLEON I., who offered him a commission, which 
was, however, refused. When fourteen years of 
age he was appointed Midshipman in the navy, 


_ being attached to the frigate De/aware, of the Med- 


iterranean Squadron. He received his commission 
as Lieutenant July 18, 1848. and served for a 
short time in the Mediterranean on Commodore 
Isaac Hutt’s flag-ship the Ohio. He was subse- 
quently assigned to the steamer Princeton, ani 
tvok part in the engagement with Mexican sol- 
diers at Rio Aribiqua in 1847. 

During the war af the rebellion he was in com- 
mand of the side-wheeler the Keystone State at 
the capture of Fernandina, Florida, and a year 
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later at the engagement of iron-clads off Charl 
ton, South Carolina. In this conflict, his vessel 
being attacked in force by rebel irun-clads, whose 
heavy shot riddled his boilers and killed and 
wounded twenty-four men, he was compelled to 
haul down his flag. The rebels, however, con- 
tinuing their fire, Commander Le Roy hoisted his 
flag again, and renewed his fire with the only gun 
that could be brought to bear. A fleet came to 
his rescue, the rebels were driven home, and the 
- battered Keystone State was towed to Port Royal. 
In 1864, at the battle of Mobile Bay, he com- 
manded the steam-sloop Ossipee, and had the sat- 
isfaction, after a hard fight, of receiving the sur- 
render of the Confederate ram Zennessee. He re- 
ceived his Captaincy in 1866, and was promoted 
to Commodore four years later. In 1872 he was 
appointed senior officer of the Board of Exami- 
ners, und on April 5, 1874, he was made Rear- 
Admiral, and detailed to the command of the 
South Atlantic Station. When the Virginius 
trouble with Cuba arose he was appointed to the 
command of the North Atlantic Squadron, and 
he gathered a fleet of forty iron-clads to proceed 
to Cuba ; but the difficulty being amicably settled, 
the expedition was abandoned. 

Rear-Admiral Le Roy was in command of the 
European Squadron when he retired in 1880, and 
since that time he has resided for the most part 
in New York city. When he left his flag-ship, the 
Trenton, for the last time, his officers paid him 
the unprecedented honor of manning his boat 
and rowing him ashore. The deceased officer, 
whose graceful bearing and courtly manners 
gained him the sobriquet of “the CHESTERFIELD 
of the navy,” was no less popular in civilian cir- 
cles than among his officers. He was a well-known 
figure at the fashionable summer resorts, and di- 
vided his winters between New York, where he 
was a member of the Union League Club, and 

Florida. He was twice married. His first wife 
was Ex.izaBetH Wycxorr, daughter of 
Henry Wyckorr, a New York merchant, and who 
was the mother of his two surviving children, 
Henry W. Le Roy, the treasurer of the Simonds 
Manufacturing Company, of New York, and a 
married daughter, Mrs. Georce W. Tuacuer, also 
of New York. In 1881 he married Mrs. Mary 
Bertram Stomp, sister-in-law of Colonel Herrman 
Stump, member-elect to Congress from Maryland. 


IS THE FAST OCEAN STEAM- 
SHIP SAFE? 


Trova the big new steam-ship of the Inman- 
International Line, the City of New York, has not 
yet developed the speed expected of her by her 
owners, she has made several very fast runs, and 
doubtless when the triple expansion engine with 
which she is provided has fallen into regular 
working order she may nearly, if not quite, cover 
the twenty-two and a half miles per hour so con- 
fidently predicted of her. 

When the new steam-ships of the Guion and 
the Hamburg-American lines are launched there 
will be an added probability of seeing the pre- 
sent record speedily broken in the struggle that 
will inevitably follow. Indeed Mr. Pearce, chair- 
man of the Guion Line, has declared that the day 
is not far distant when the Atlantic will be crossed 
in four days without in any way sacrificing safety 
to speed. Further improvements universally 
adopted, like the triple expansion engine and 
forced draught, doorless water-tight compart- 
ments, and powerful pumps, equal to throwing 
out forty to fifty tons of water per minute, will, 
he is confident, make the steam-ship of the future 
both safe and fast. 

The testimony of several distinguished steam- 
ship captains demonstrates satisfactorily that a 
passenger on board-a very fast ocean steamer is, 
to say the least, quite as safe as on a slow one. 
Increased speed does not necessarily add to the 
danger. On the contrary, it is claimed that the 
ship of great power not only diminishes the pe- 
riod of exposure to,euch dangers as there may be 
in the transatlantic voyage, but that she is also 
better fitted for meeting these dangers. Fast 
ships are superior as sea boats to ships of smaller 
power, more easily handled in fogs and heavy 
weather despite their enormous size, and, as Cap- 
tain Murray, of the Alaska, pointed out, “ Their 
speed often enables them to make land by day- 
light and to save tides when slower ships would 
have to approach a treacherous coast at night 
and anchor outside the harbor while waiting for 
a tide.” When the Britannic and Germanic, of 
the White Star Line, first came out, they were 
looked upon.\as marvels of speed, and fears were 
entertained that such speed would be dangerous, 
and that collisions would certainly occur. As 
time passed on, and passage after passage was 
made with such precision that almost the hour 
of arrival could be accurately determined, and as 
no accident happened, the confidence of the pub- 
lic was finally gained, and travellers were glad to 
take passage by them, and thereby curtail the 
tedium and distress which are often (as in the 
notable case of the late Henry Ward Beecher, for 
instance) inseparable from the most. luxurious 
and expeditious navigation. Both ships are still 
running, and with the exception of the collision 
between the Britannic\and the Celtic in May, 
1887, they have been exempt from accidents. 
Since the advent of the Britannic and Germanic, 
the Cunard, Inman, Guion, French, and North 
German Lloyd lines have aJl built ships superior 
in size and speed to the two named, and the 
eight-day passages of the White Star steamers 
have been reduced to a little over six days by the 
Etruria and the Umbria of the Cunard Line. 
The French and North German Lloyd’s, too, have 
reduced theirs from ten and eleven days to about 
seven, and without any serious disaster. These 
facts most clearly demonstrate to the travelling 
public the fact that the increase of speed in the 
passenger steamers of the present day has not 
caused an increase of danger, and that they are 
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quite as safe as the slow steamers of the past. 
The vessel that is the shortest time at sea is the 
shortest time in danger, if the system of insur- 
ance is considered, and the vessel that can go 
twenty miles an hour in clear weather can afford 
to lay to for hours in thick weather or fog, while, 
as admitted by the chairman of the Cunard Com- 
pany at one of its recent meetings, the full cap- 
ital of a single fast Atlantic liner is saved in a 
year by the maintenance of special services with 
a boat less. 
Apropos of the question of expense, it may be 
remembered by those interested in such matters 
that the author of Merchant Shipping vigorously 
declaimed ten years ago against what he called 
“the almost insane desire for increased speed in 
locomotion by land and sea,” by persons who did 
not consider that high speed involved increased 
danger, and accordingly increased cost in naviga- 
tion. Now it is no doubt true that high speed 
can only be maintained by high power, and that 
high speed and high power require stronger parts 
in everything: in the material of which the ship 
is built, as well as additional firemen and ex- 
penditure of fuel. All this is well understood 
by ship-builders, who can strengthen the vessels 
they turn out to any speed that is required, leav- 
ing the extra expenditure entirely to the owners 
for which they are intended. On the other hand, 
however, it is a noteworthy fact, in connection 
with the question of cost, that during the last 
ten years an increased tonnage of fifty per cent. 
has been propelled forty-three per cent. more 
miles by only forty per cent. increase in coal con- 
sumption, a marked economy being thus effected. 
When the ill-starred Collins Line was competing 
with the Cunard, Mr. Bayard, one of the manage- 
ment, in speaking on behalf of his proposal to 
‘*run the Cunarders off the Atlantic,’’ said, “‘ We 
must have speed, extraordinary speed—a speed 
with which our vessels can overtake any vessel 
they pursue, and escape from any vessel they wish 
to avoid.” The Cunard Company gained in the 
struggle, partly through good fortune and partly 
through superior management, though not as re- 
gards speed. But Mr. Bayard’s ideas are entirely 
shared by British ship-owners at the present day, 
when high class merchant vessels are specially 
built with a view to being selected, at most remun- 
erative rates, on the mere rumor of war, to act as 
armed cruisers supremely qualified either for pur- 
suit or avoidance of the enemy. In actual war 
such vessels could run the Atlantic blockade, 
while it would be unsafe to allow slow vessels to 
put to sea, for their capture would be certain. 
But there would seem to be a peril connected 
with the ocean véyage much more serious than 
any supposed to arise from & high rate of speed. 
This peril springs from the want of adequate 
sound signals for use in foggy weather. Several 
different codes have been laid before the English 
Board of Trade and the Admiralty, but although 
the necessity for such signals has been strongly 
asserted by seafaring men, none have as yet been 


adopted. The international rules of to-day, with. 


one oF two slight exceptions, are the same as they 
were years ago. Ships at sea depend entirely 
upon visible and audible signals to convey to each 
other information of their whereabouts and the 
courses steered. The mast-head and colored side 
lights of steamers are often insufficient to pre- 
vent collisions at night even in clear weather; in 
thick fog they are, of course, entirely useless. 
Signals by sound are found almost equally unsat- 
isfactory. When in « fog the only means a com- 
mander has of making known his approach to 
another vessel is the single blast of the steam- 
whistle, which conveys no information regarding 
the course he is steering. The ear is incapable, 
in many instances, of Jocating the quarter whence 
the sound proceeds. Even were accurate obser- 
vation possible, the deflection of the sound from 
waves, and its refraction in passing from dense 
to lighter fog, or vice versa, would so modify the 
course of the sound waves that when they reached 
the ear they would not indicate the true bearing 
of the other ship. The new codes proposed give 
certain blasts for each point of the compass, so 
that a vessel using one of them can, it is claimed, 
indicate to an approaching vessel the course she 
is steering. The different steam-ship companies 
acknowledge the necessity for such signals, and 
would willingly use them as an additional element 
of safety; but as the Board of Trade, with pro- 
verbial British slowness, bas taken no measures 
in that direction, it is useless to adopt them un- 
less they can be enforced ‘generally. ‘Conse- 
quently the present system of fog signals limits 


itself to the use of the long and short blasts, 


or high and low pitched notes, to convey infor- 
mation. The system is ineffective because it re- 
quires a complicated telegraphic code, such as few 
seamen would understand or use to transmit the 
information needed by ships ‘approaching each 
other ;. and even if sea officers generally learned 
such a code, it would fail of its purpose quite as 
often as it succeeded. It does not help a captain 
much to know the course another ship is steer- 
ing if he does not know whether that ship is ahead, 
astern, or on either beam. 

It appears, therefore, that people who go to 
sea cannot yet hope to be free from the dan- 
gers of collisions in a fog. There is absolutely 
no certain protection against them except such 
as is to be found in the strength of the ship her- 
self. It is here that the future is full of prom- 
ise. Ifthe experiment of the City of New York 
with water-tight bulkheads to the upper deck, 
with no openings through them, is to succeed, the 
dangers of a collision will be reduced to a mini- 
mum, for a ship so constructed will be absolute- 
ly unsinkable. “The question of safety,” says 
the Messrs. Thompson, the builders of the City of 
New York, “is not wholly dependent on avoiding 
collisions ; if proper structural arrangements are 
made, a ship may be as gafe after a collision as 
before it.”” The promise is comforting in the 
highest degree; let us hope that even in our day 
it will be made good. | 


WEEKLY. 


GENERAL R. B. AYRES. 


Tue army loses a gallant and distinguished sol- 
dier, a man whose genial qualities endeared him 
to a large circle of friends, in the death of Brevet 
Major-General Romeyn B. Ayres, Colonel of the 
Second Artillery, which occurred December 4th 
at Fort Hamilton. Born in Montgomery County, 
New York, December 20, 1825, he graduated from 
West Point in 1847, just in time, as Brevet Sec- 
ond Lieutenant of the Fourth Artillery, to share 
in the final operations of the war with Mexico. 
Made Second Lieutenant of the Third Artillery 
September 22, 1847, he became First Lieutenant 
March 16, 1852, and was employed in garrison 
and frontier duty until the outbreak of the civil 
war. Then he was made a Captain in the Fifth 
Artillery. It is doubtful whether any officer took 
part in more battles than General Ayres, whose 
history is coincident with that of the Army of the 
Potomac. He was engaged at Blackburn’s Ford, 
July 18, 1861, and three days afterward at Bull 
Run. He was Chief of Artillery, first of W. T. 
Smirn’s division and then of the Sixth Corps, 
through the Peninsula campaign and the Mary- 
land campaign of McCie.ian, and until April, 
1868. At Chancellorsville he commanded a bri- 
gade in the Fifth Corps, and at Gettysburg and 
afterward throughout the war a division of the 
same corps. His brevets alone tell a remarkable 
story of continuous field duty, that of Major being 
given to him for Gettysburg, that of Lieutenant- 
Colonel for the Wilderness campaign, that of 
Colonel for the battle on the Weldon Railroad, 
that of Brigadier-General for Five Forks, and that 
of Major-General for gallant and meritorious ser- 
vices in the field during the war. In addition he 
had a brevet of Major-General of Volunteers for 
“conspicuous gallantry in the battles of the Wil- 
derness, Spottsylvania, Jericho Mills, Bethesda 
Church, Petersburg, and Globe Tavern, and for 
faithful services in the campaign.” He had held 
the rank also of Brigadier-General of Volunteers. 

After the war he was appointed Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Twenty-eighth Infantry, but was 
transferred to the Third Artillery in 1870, and 
became Colonel of the Second in 1879. A son 
by his first marriage is Lieutenant C. G. Ayrxs, 
Tenth Cavalry, and his second wife and two young 
daughters survive him. He had come North from 
his head-quarters at St. Augustine last April fur 
medical treatment, and had resided at Fort Ham- 
ilton, where the funeral ceremonies took place. 
Thence the body of the gallant veteran was taken 
by sorrowing friends and comrades to Washing- 
ton, and buried with military honors in Arlington 
Cemetery. 


BOSTON’S NEW MAYOR, 


Mr. THomas Norton Hart, who was elected on 
the 11th inst. Mayor of Boston, inherited at his 
birth those characteristics of foresight, prudence, 
energy, and honesty which are the possession of 
the descendants of so manv of the old New Eng- 
land families, and which in the last generation 


or two have done so much to imprint the influ- — 


ence of New England thouglit and custom in all 
those parts of this country to which settlers from 
that section have gone. Mr. Hart was born in 
the little town of Nortli Reading, Massachusetts, 
in 1829. His parents were country people of 
small means, and as the outlook at home was 
limited, they decided to send him, when he had 
arrived at the age of thirteen, to earn his living 
in Boston. He found employment in a dry-goods 
store on Kilby Street, then the centre of the dry- 
goods business of that city, and exhibited suffi- 
cient evidences of natural ability to convince his 
employers that his opportunities in life would be 
larger if he possessed a better education. It was 
therefore at their suggestion that, after he had 


wv 
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been rather more than a year in their employ, he 
concluded to go back to his old, home, re-enter 
school, and make up what both he and they rec- 
ognized to be his deficiencies in the ordinary 
rudiments of knowledge. After a school term of 
eight months he returned to Boston, at fifteen 
years of age, andWound employment as clerk in 
a retail hat store on Hanover Street. Six years 
later he made a change, obtaining a position as 
salesman in a jobbing house dealing in hats and 
furs, and gave in this position such evidences of 
ability that five years later, when twenty-six years 
of age, he was taken as a partner into the firm. 
In 1860 Mr. Harr formed the firm of Hart, Tayr- 


Lor, & Co., of which he is still in name the head, 


and continued in business until December, 1877, 
when, having succeeded in amassing a consider- 
able fortune, he concluded to retire from active 
business. A year later he was elected President 
of the Mount Vernon National Bank—a position 
which he still holds, but which has demanded but 
a few hours of his time each day. About the 
same time he was elected a member of the Bos- 
ton Common Council, serving in that branch 
three years,and afterward was honored for three 
years by his constituents by elections to the Board 
of Aldermen. These six years of service in the le- 
gislative branch of the city government of Boston 
will prove of great service to him in the position to 
which he is now elected, for during that period he 
served on almost all of the important committees, 
and by the time and intelligence which he was 
prepared to give to public work he obtained an 
insight into the methods of municipal govern- 
ment. On a purely political basis the city of 
Boston is strongly Democratic. In past elee- 
tions it has. been found necessary by the non- 
partisan citizens to nominate a Democrat in or- 


der to secure the election of their candidate, for - 


the reason that a sufficient number of Democrat- 
ic voters could not be obtained for a candidate 
who was known to be a Republican. But the 
experience, the leisure, and the unquestionable 
ability of Mr. Harr made a large number of his, 
fellow-citizens look upon him as an exceptionally 
promising candidate in spite of his strong Repub- 
lican affiliations. In 1886 the nomination of a 
Labor candidate for the Mayoralty gave the Re- 
publicans of Boston confidence in the possibility 
of winning a political victory with Mr. Harr as 
their candidate. In this hope they were dis- 
appointed, for the Democratic candidate, Mayor 


O’Brien, was re-elected by a plurality of morethan . 


4000. In the following year the methods pur- 
sued by the Democratic machine in municipal pol- 
itics disgusted so many of the respectable mem- 
bers of the party that it was thought that Mr. 
Hart would be able to overcome the nominal 
adverse majority. His friends were again disap- 
pointed, for on this occasion Mayor O’Brien se- 
cured a re-election, though with a majority brought 
down to about 1500. During the past year the 
dissatisfaction at the methods of the political ma- 
chine further increased, and at the election on 
the 11th inst. Mr. Harr secured a majority of 
about 2000, although the vote in Boston in the 
national election of the month previous had given 
Mr. CLEVELAND a plurality of more than 8000. 
It is the opinion of those who know Mr. Harr 
best that he will give the citizens of Boston an 


honest, able, and business-like administration. © 


The revised city charter accords to him the power 
of removing at discretion those administrative 
officials with whose methods he is not satisfied, 
while all offices are filled by him, subject, how- 
ever, to the confirmation of a majority of the 
Board of Aldermen. As in the Board of Alder- 
men of next year eight out of twelve members are 
friendly to Mr. Hart, both for personal and polit- 
ical reasons, there is no reason for thinking that 
any obstacle will bé thrown in his way in his effort 
to reform the many and serious abuses that exist. 
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THOMAS N. HART, THE NEWLY ELECTED MAYOR OF 
BOSTON.—From a Puorograrn ny J. W. Brack & Co.—[{Sex PaGeE 987.) 


THE TROUBLE AT BIRMINGHAM, 


A crowp of men appeared at the entrance of the jail at Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, at eleven o’clock on the night of Saturday, 
December 8th, with the expressed intention of lyyching Ricnarp 
R. Hawes, a railroad engineer, who was contined there on a charge 
of having atrociously murdered his wife and daughter. The action 
of the mob was in no sense a sudden outburst of rage and hate, 
but the result of a rather deliberately formed plan to anticipate 
the course of the law. 


On Tuesday Hawes’s daughter May was found dead in East © 


Lake, a small body of water about half a mile from his home. 
As an autopsy showed that the girl had been thrown into the water 
after death, the suspicion was aroused that Hawes had murdered 
her, and that he had taken the lives of his wife and younger 
daughter, who had been missing from home since the preceding 
Sunday. Hawks married a young woman at Columbus about this 


time, and he returned to Birmingham with her on Wednesday. 


He had represented to her that he was a widower with one child. 
Subsequent developments showed how thoroughly he sought to 
make his assertion good. After the arrest of Hawes search was 
made for his wifeand younger daughter. On Saturday Mrs. Hawes 


THE LATE REAR-ADMIRAL LE ROY. 
{Sxx Pace 986.} 


was found at the bottom of the lake, with the back of her head 


split open, and with three large pieces of railroad iron tied to her 


body. Blood stains were found in nearly every room in the Hawes 
house, and also on the ground leading toward the lake. 

After the finding of Mrs. Hawes’s body the feeling against 
Hawes took a definite form. Sheriff SmirH saw what was coming, 
and called upon Chief of Police Pickarp for aid, immediately for- 
tifying the jail, and placing armed guards about to warn off in- 
truders. The mob began to form early in the evening, yet it 


.was not until an hour before midnight that the attack was made. 


By the time that the mob reached the jail it was two thousand 
strong. 

Sheriff Sita and Chief of Police Pickarp first saw the mob as 
it turned into an alleyway leading to the jail door. They called 
out to the men to stop, on pain of death. This warning was re- 
peated several times, but the mob did not take heed. Then, as the 
sheriff asserts, a shot was fired bya man in the crowd. An instant 
later, in response to a command from the sheriff, the guards fired 
a volley into the thick of the mob. The effect was awful. Three 
men were killed outright, seven were mortally wounded, and thirty 
were less seriously hurt. Six of the seven mortally wounded men 
died within a short time. The mob dispersed, and did not renew 


THE LATE GENERAL R. B. AYRES. 
From a Puorograryu wy Page 987.) 


the attack. When the dead and wounded were removed it was 
found that one of the victims was Maurice B. THrockmorton, 
Postmaster of Birmingham. It is claimed that he was trying to 
pacify the mob when the firing began. He died early Sunday 
morning. A.D. Bryant, a book-keeper, was killed while he too, 
it is said, was seeking to dissuade the mob from its purpose. 

On Sunday Colonel Tuomas G. Jongs, of the State militia, took 
charge of the jail, under instructions from Governor Skay.  Thir- 
teen companies of troops reported to him for duty Late Sunday 
afternoon Sheriff Sir was arrested on a warrant charging him 
with murder. The feeling ran strongly against him among some 
of the Birmingham people, but beyond a few harsh threats no 
attempt was made to harm him. On Tuesday he was released 
on $25,000 bail, when he at once resumed his duties as sheriff. 
Governor Seay visited Birmingham on Tuesday, and made a thor- 
ough investigation of the circumstances of the case. He congrat- 
ulated the sheriff upon the faithful manner in which the law had 
been upheld and the prisoner and the county property protected. 
As fully forty men were struck by bullets from the jail when the 
attack was made, it was charged that a Gatling-gun was turned 
upon the mob. It is evident that a very large number of shots 


were fired almost at the same time. 


SHERIFF SMITH, THE LEADER OF THE DEFENCE 
OF THE JAIL. 


POSTMASTER M. B. THROCKMORTON, SHOT WHILE 
TRYING TO DISPERSE THE MOB. 
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IN THE DESERT. 


ONE OF THE REAL HEROES OF HARD MARCHING. 
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LIEUTENANT CARTER P. JOHNSON.—From a MADE IN THE FIELD. 


ON THE TRAIL. 


“LAYING BACK” 


LIEUTENANT JOHNSON 


Pace 983.] 


RY IN ARIZONA.—Drawn sy Freperic 


AND THE TENTH UNITED STATES CAVAL 
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LOYALTY, 


Un gage d’amour, you say? Yet I 
May take it lightly from you—so— 

And toss it lightlier still away, 
Because it dates from iong ago? 


Since you have seen me, you no more 
Care for the fair piedge of the past? 
Alas, then: can 1 know how long 
Your love for me will bravely last ? 


I take the gage d'amour; and, see, 
Toss it away, even as you said; 

But in her name, not mine, for whom 
You tell me that your love is dead. 


Since you have wearied of a past, 
My loyal knight you cannot be; 
For what I love is loyalty, 


Not merely loyalty to me. 
A. W. R. 


REASONING FROM A SOUND TEXT. 


Say the doctors—and who shall say them nay 7— 
a special predisposition seems requisite to the devel- 
opment of rheumatism. Where there is this tendency, 
most of us know from observation what a deep hold 
disease takes when once incurred and neglected for 
a short time. Is not this a sound text, then, from 
which to advocate the early use of Hostetter's Stom- 
ach Bitters in a malady so hard to dislodge as rheu- 
matiem? Another thing. It is well ascertained that 
a falling off in vigor, resniting from indigestion and 
mal-nutrition, increases liability to rheumatism. What, 
then, is more likely to act as a preventive—aside from 
its remedial action—than this potent rectifier of the 
gastric troubles that increase the rhenmatic tendency. 
Malaria, constipation, dyspepeia, biliousness, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, debility, and kidney troubles suc- 
cumb to this genial preventive and remedy.—{Adv.] 


SUCCESS. 


Ir success be the true of merit, it is a eettled 
fact that “ Brown’s Bronchfal Troches” have no equal 
fur the prompt relief of arp a aud Throat 
troubles. Sold only in boxes.—[Adv.) 


CATARRH CURED. 

A ou.erGymMan,after years of suffering from that loath- 
some diseare, Catarrh, and vainly trying every kuown 
remedy, at last found a recipe which completely cured 
and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New 
York City, will receive the recipe free of charge. —{Adv.} 


“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tar Great Pain 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrticea,Co lds, Sprains, 
Burns,Scalds,Cramps,and Bruises, 25c.a bottle. 


Waewn baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Mias, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them et ae 
v. 


Cc. C. Ssaaywr, manufacturer of Seal-skin Gar- 
ments, newést styles, and all leading fashionable fu 
103 Prince Street, New York. Fashivn-book mail 
free. Send your address.—[(Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winst.ow’s Sooraine should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind coli and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[{Adv.] 


Loss or tHe which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Busnett’s 


NO CHRISTMAS TABLE 
Should be without a bottle of Aneostuna Bitrrers, the 
world-renowned appetizer of exquisite flavor.—[Adv.] 


Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown’s 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 


Tur superiority of Burn ExrTraorts 
consists in their perfect purity greatetrength.-[{ Ad.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Coced. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa’ mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent acup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Wass. 


THE KODAK CAMERA 


is one of the few thinge which you can offer as a 
Houtwway Girt with the asenrance that it will be 


aprecciater. A combination of beanty, usefulness, 


and novelty is found iu the “ Kopax,”’ making it ac- 


ceptable to any one. 
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ADELINA PATTI AND CHARLES 
GOUNOD, 


(CABLEGRAM.) 


Parts, Dec. 1, 1888. 
Messrs. Sternway, New York : 

Maestro Gounod enthusiastic over your piano 
at rehearsals of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” held at my 
hotel. He would like to know price of same. 
Answer paid. ADELINA Hotel Bristol. 


New * York, Dee. 1, 1888. 
Patti, Hotel Bristol, Paris: 
Please cable number stamped on piano to Stein. 
way, New York. Answer paid. 


Paris, Dec. 2, 1888. 


Stemnway, New York: 
Piano 59,951. Compliments. 
ADELINA Patri. 
The instrument proved to be a Steinway con- 
cert parlor grand; price was cabled over, at once 
accepted, and piano ordered by cable to be de- 
livered to Maestro Charles Gounod, who sent the 
following cable despatch : 
Paris, Dec. 4, 1888. 
Messrs. Steinway, Facteur Pianos, New York: 


Mille graces, lettre suit. Govunop. 
( Translation.) 
ousand thanks, letter follows. Govunop. 


oo following cable despatch also explains 
itself : 

Amsterpam, Nov. 20, 1888. 
Sreinway, Celebrated Piano-Maker, New York: 
Wanted, extra good concert piano; cable if 
one you can especially recommend in stock at 
your European agents’ or ready for shipment, 
New York. Cable prices grand and middle sizes. 

Epiavs, Consul-Genera). 

Messrs. Steinway & Sons alo received a cable 
despatch from their London house, stating that 
her royal highness the Princess of Wales had 
just personally purchased an additional Steinway 
parlor grand for her own use. 


DRINK) 
BUFFALO,N.Y. 


THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 


F. RICHTER &CO., 


10 Broadway, New York. 
TALMACE E’ member every 


- **The P Sve 
T. De Witt Taimage, is the eloquen 
con e cream 


66 BITTERS,°®?? THE OLD- 
eat and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
unequalled for their medicinal properties, = 
for their fineness as a cordial. HY be b 
uarts and Pints. L. FUNK je 
anufacturer and 78 St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 


ME EX Brain Workere 


* How to get Strong,” says of it: I nevér saw 
any other that I liked half as weil.” 


LANTERNS and Stereopticons 
of all grad | Home Amuse- 
ment. profitable for a man 
with Small Capital. | Cata- 
logue free. J. SCHEIDIG & C 


Manufacturers, 43 Maiden New York. 
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Harper & Brothers’ 


Cmstable Ko ©, |HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Cloaks and Jackels, 


ABBEY and PARSONS. 
FUR-TRIMMED CLOAKS, 


OLD SONGS. - With Drawings by EpwiIn 
Otter and Sable Capes. 


A. ABBEY and ALFRED PARSONS. With 
TRIMMING FURS. 


Mounted India Proof Frontispiece, left loose 
forframing. 4to, Ornamental Leather Cover, 
MUEFEFS, BOAS, 
Carriage and Sleigh Robes. 


Gilt Edges, $7.50. (/# a Box.) 
AS 19th ot. 


Mr, Abbey's illustrations of these Old Songs 

breathe an.abundant sympathy with thetr spirit. 

The work of an artist saturated with his sub- 

ject, a master in pen-and-ink designs, charm- 
ingly vivacious, versatile,and appreciative. Mr. 
Parsons’s ‘head- pieces and tatl-pieces are most 

LINEN 

Writing Papers. 

If yon want a Day Boox made to order, 

If you want a Jovenai made to order, 

If you want a Casu Boox made to order, 

If you want a Lepexr made to order, 


delicate.—N. Y. Tribune. 
If you want a Reoorp made to order, II. 


If you want a Cuzox Boox made to order, . ” 

If you want a Sauxs Boox made to order, = Harper ~ Young People for 

If you want Paper for CorgrsPoNnDENOK, 

If you want Paper for, Lerrer Heaps, I 888 

If you want Paper for Norx Hxans, - 

If you want Paper for Bit. Heaps, Volume IX., for 1888. With 756 Illustrations 
and 928 ‘Pages. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, 


If you want Paper for Typr-WkritTreR use, 
If you want Writitne Paper for any purpose, 

Ask Your STATIONER OR PRINTER $3.50. Vols. I. to VII. out of print. 
For Lingn Lenasr” Paper or 


Writine” Paper, 
made 
Colonel Knox’s New Book. 
The Boy Travellers in Australasia. Adven- 


CRANE BROS., 
MASS. 

we “dl all  temewenonnell | tures of Two Youths in a Journey to the 

Used by all Liruogearuxrs. * Sandwich, Marquesas, Society, Samoan, and 

Used by all Pernrers. Feejee Islands, and through the Colonies of 

New Zealand, New South Wales, Queens- 

land, Victoria, Tasmania, and South Aus- 

tralia. By THomMAs W. KNox, Author of 

‘* Boy Travellers in the Far East,” &c. With 

Maps and 436 Illustrations. Square 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00. . 


Are the BEST Made C. C. Coffin’s New Book. 


For driving or street wear, made with 
Marching to Victory. Second Period of the 


[a care from selected stock, and warranted. 
Those wishing serviceable gloves, and War of the Rebellion, including the Year 
By CHARLES ‘CARLETON COFFIN, 


to learn how to get them and save money, 1863. 
send stamp to the manufacturer for his Author of ‘‘ The Boys of ’76,” &c. Profusely 
book about gloves. Established 1962. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, | 
Capitals of Spanish America. 


J.8. FRY & SONS, Bristol, England. 
Est. 1728, 86 Prize Medals. Mfs. Chocolate & Cocoa. The Capitals of Spanish America. By 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. A Com- 
edy. By Dr. GOLDSMITH. With Five Full- 
page Photogravure Plates, Five Proofs on 

dia Paper of Full-page Drawings, and 
numerous other Illustrations by EDWIN A. 
ABBEY and ALFRED PARSONS. Folio, Leath- 
er, Illuminated, Gilt Edges,$20.00. (/ a Box.) 


It seems to attain the very summit of excel- 
lence as an art production.—AUSTIN DOBSON. 


OUR TRADE-MARK. 


aoe > pers: have received the HIGHEST AWARD 
at yo ORLD’s Fairs, and are recommended by all 
using them. Our papers may be known by the ~_ 
anese Cranes, which are our trade-mark, and are 
water-mark in each sheet. Send for sample books, 


ELEroy Curtis, late U. S. Com- 
king, making missioner to the Governments of Central 


‘and South America. Map and Profuse 
cakes Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3. 50. 
wrap or sale 


retail grocers, 
and at wholesale by Avetin Nronoke & Co., Importers 
and Wholesale Grocers, New York. 


Important New Books 


WITH & FEET. Published To-Day : 
Now Patents & Important Improvements. W. D. HOWELLS. 


U. S. Gov’t Manufacturer. 
Tilustrated book of 400 pages and 
formula for measuring sent free. 


_ A. A. MARKS, 
“701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


ANNIE KILBURN. A Novel. By W. 
D. Howetts, Author of Indian~ Sum- 
mer,” ‘‘The Rise of Silas Lapham,” 
** April Hopes,” ‘* Modern Italian Poets,” 
&c. pp. 331. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


II. 
WALTER BESANT. 


Illustrated Library Edition. 


SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF 
EN. A Novel. By WALTER BESANT. 
pp. x., 412. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL 
THEN. A Novel. By WALTER BEcANT. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25. | 
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1. 

Ts saying that ours is not a cathedral-building age is so ob- 

viously true and so familiar that the proposal to erect in New 

York the most important religious monument on this side of 
the Atlantic strikes many and perhaps most cultivated persons with 
a sense of incongruity. It is so especially true that this is not a 
cathedral-building country that an American cathedral seems a 
violation of the unities in place not less than in time—an anatopism 
as well as an anachronism. It is a reflection calculated to give 
us pause that even while we are considering what should be the 
character of an American cathedral in the city of New York, the 
Assembly of the State, being in possession of what was acclaimed 
at the time of its opening as “the most monumental interior in 
this country,” should have decided to demolish rather than to 
restore its most monumental feature, and should be hopelessly vul- 
garizing it, by substituting for its stone-work a system of iron posts 
veneered with wood and of beams enclosing panels of papier-maché, 
without eliciting any general or effective protest. : 

The very marked increase of interest in the art of architecture 
in this country within the last fifteen years has been accompanied 
by a corresponding advance in the practice of that art, but it has 
scarcely a8 yet produced any manifestations that can be called 
monumental. Our monuments, like those of the Romans, are the 
works of engineers and not of architects. In fact the dispropor- 
tion in magnitude and in interest between the Roman baths and 
aqueducts and the Roman temples is exaggerated in the relation 
between our works of utility and our works of art. Our engineers 
stand ready to span wider openings and to rear loftier structures 
than were ever bridged or raised before, provided anybody can be 
convinced that these unprecedented operations vill “pay.” The 
result of their labors, on the esthetic side, is fairly summed up in 
the remark of a recent European visitor that public works in 
America are executed without reference to art. The towers of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, in outlasting, as they bid fair to do, all con- 
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L. Stevenson, considering the apse of Noyon, observes: “I could 
never fathom how any man dares to lift up his voice in a cathe- 


dral. What has he to say that will not be an anticlimax? For 
though I have heard a considerable variety of sermons, I never yet 


h one that was so expressive as a cathedral. "Tis the best 
preacher itself, and preaches day and night, not only telling you 
of man’s art and aspirations in the past, but convicting your own 
soul of ardent sympathies.” At all events, a cathedral is much 
more and other than a place to preach in. If that alone were its 
purpose, it would be best fulfilled by an enclosed and unobstructed 
space extending to the limits of the carrying power of the human 
voice. But such an erection would resemble a medieval cathedral 
much less than it would resemble a modern rink. 

In truth the justification of a modern and Protestant cathedral 
is not to be looked for in its “usefulness.” The altar and not 
the pulpit is the centre and culmination of its interior design, as 
it can scarcely be said to be the centre of “con tional wor- 
ship.” The old cathedrals are most admirably adapted to be the 
theatres of ecclesiastical processions and pageants, and although 
the Episcopal Church has a more highly developed ritual than any 
other Protestant body, it does not provide for these on a cathedral 
scale. The Church of England cannot be said really to employ 
the minsters it has inherited. An eminent architect, who was not 
only an Englishman, but an “‘ Anglo-Catholic,” was compelled to 
describe an ancient cathedral in its modern English use as merely 
“a museum of antiquities, with a free sacred concert on Sunday.” 
Even among Catholic countries Spain is almost, if not quite, alone 
in fully using her medizwval cathedrals as modern churches of the 
people, instead of secluding them as “ historical monuments” from 
the ordinary life of the nation. In a country in which the arts of 
reading and writing have been acquired by but a small fraction of 
the people, the saying of Victor Hugo cannot have come true. The 
book has not destroyed the church, and the invention of printing 
has not affected either the spirit or the form.of devotion. The 


of God of 
“the nicely calculated less or more’’ that is suitable and inevitable 
to buildings erected primarily for the use of man, — 


an emphatic rejection in a building erected to the glory 


IL. 
Mr. ’s design for the Cathedral of All-Saints at Al. 
bany is herewith so fully illustrated as to enable the architect to 
estimate the effect the interior would have had in execution, and 


the untrained reader to form an impression of the exterior effect, 


which, however incomplete, can scarcely be misleading. . The. 


design is perhaps the most suggestive contribution that has thus far 


been made to the solution of the architectural problem of a modern | 
cathedral which the diocese of New York has undertaken. At all 


events, the influence of it is more likely to be traced in the designs 


for that work than the influence of any building actually erected 
on this side of the oceaa. In part this is due to the merits of the 
design itself; in part to the immense vigor and large picturesque- 
ness of the executed works of its author—qualities that have so 
impressed themselves upon the younger generation of American 
architects that there is scarcely a contemporary work of impor- 
tance that does not betray his influence, and that the Provengal 
Romanesque, in which his personal power of design was manifest- 
ed, may already be said almost to have become the style of the 
country. It must be manifest, however, that it would be an 
injustice to Mr. Richardson's memory to take his design for the 
Albany Cathedral as his contribution to the civic—one may almost 
say the national—problem of the present. For this design was 
prepared under rigid limitations of space and of cost, and though 
its rejection is said to have been due to its excess of these latter, 
it is by no means what its author would have devised for a project 
in which there is no limitation. The Cathedral of All-Saints was 
to be rather a parish church of unusual dimensions than a cathe- 
dral, and the dimensions were still so restricted and “ seating ca- 
pacity” still so important that the accommodation of the congre- 

gation became a main object rather than an 

incident of the plan from which the structure 

roceeds 
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Bee Without reference to its scale, the design 
for the Cathedral of Albany confesses the lim- 
itations that have been relaxed for the Ca- 
thedral of New York, and that render it un- 
available as a direct model, These a 
mainly in the interior, but, as we shall present- 
ly see, they affect the exterior design as well. 
As it was in the beginnings of the art of build- 
ing, 80 now stone remains the material of 
monumental structures. In durability it is 
rivalled, if it be rivalled, by metal alone, and 
such experiments as the of Rouen and 
the tower of Paris have not yet convinced man- 
kind of the possibility of a monumental metal- 
lic architecture. Timber remains the most ac- 
ceptable substitute, but timber in a cathedral is 
plainly a substitute, and monumental architec- 
ture admits no substitutes in the structure of a 
great building. A stone ceiling must be re- 
garded as an indispensable requisite of.a true 
eathedral ; and although very impressive and 
noble cathedrals still exhibit wooden ceilin 
they so far come short of fulfilling the idea of 
a cathedral, and the antiquarians are pretty: 
well agreed that the purpose of the builders: 

_. Was to make their ceilings as durable as their: 

-. walls, and that they failed to carry out their: 
_ purpose either through lack of means or | 
through doubt of their own ability to construct: 
stone ceilings. the elaborate ex-- 
positions of construction in the true timber: 
roofs of the English Gothic, the boarded ceil- 
ings of Ely and Peter h were plainly 
makeshifts, and equally a makeshift would be 
the wooden ceiling, of trefoil section, hung to 
the timbers of the reof and. concealing its 
“construction, which Mr. Richardson designed 
for the Albany Cathedral. 
* Wecome here, rather unexpectedly, upon the 
tion of “style.” If a vaulted ceiling be — 
. so eminently desirable in a purely monumental 
building as to amount to an architectural ne- 
cessity, it is equally clear that the groined 
vault, that is to say the vault formed by the 
intersection of two or more vaults, is necessary 
to the complete development of the vaulting 
system, and for this the Romance architecture 
in which Mr. Richardson preferred to work, 
and which in a general way may be called the 
style of his design for Albany, does not pro- 
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— erections, will bear permanent witness to this 
truth. 

But, as Bishop Potter pointed out in the admirable letter in 
which he promulgated the project of an American cathedral, this 
very prevalence and predominance of the utilitarian spirit makes 
it most desirable that there should be a conspicuous counteraction 
and an impressive reminder in a great commercial city that there 
are other than commercial interests and other than physical needs. 
A “metropolitan” church, in the modern sense of the adjective, 
dominating the more prosaic erections of a city, as a cathedral 
must do if reared upon the noble site secured for the Cathedral of 
New York, is the conversion into a beacon of Mr. Ruskin’s “ lamp 
of sacrifice.” It belongs to its function that it could not by any 
conceivable possibility “ pay,” and that it should be, first of all, a 
religious monument. There is some danger that this may be for- 
gotten, for in the design of ordinary churches, in which the archi- 
tects who have been working at the problem presented by the 
cathedral are commonly exercised, they feel at every turn the 
pressure of the utilitarian spifit. They are required to “ accom- 
modate” a congregation, in most cases at a minimum of cost, so 
that the preacher may be well seen and heard of all. The muses 
of acoustics, ventilation, and sanitary plumbing preside over their 
labors, necessarily to the greater or less detriment of architecture. 
The features that give dignity to the minsters of the Middle Ages 
are apt to be obstructive of the comfort of the congregation. If 
a cathedral were to be merely or mainly a huge auditorium, nearly 
all the traditions of ecclesiastical architecture would have to be 
sacrificed. Doubtless in a true cathedral of such dimensions as 
those contemplated for the Cathedral of New York an ample space 
for. preaching must accrue. But a building in which this space is 
the object of the design can scarcely become a cathedral. Mr: R. 


dramatic and spectacular instinct so strong among the Southern 


nations, and among the English-speaking peoples perhaps weaker 


than anywhere else, has found natural vent, in a country in which 
the type of religion has remained medieval, in those gorgeous 
ceremonials, addressed to the imagination and not to the intellect, 
which. really require and employ the stage and the scenery of a 
medisval cathedral. Not York or Salisbury, not Cologne or 

burg, not Rhejms or Amiens, hardly Milan or St. Peter’s itself, 
so fully shows to our generation the popular need which the me- 
digeval minsters were meant to answer as it is shown to travellers 
on one of the great feasts of the Church in Toledo or Seville. The 
tardy completion of Cologne under the auspices of a Protestant 
emperor, and by the contributions of Protestant Germany, not as 
any longer the temple of the national faith, but as an architectural 


monument of which the German people have reason to be proud, _ 


and the completion of which is a monument also of the union of 
Germany, more fitly represents the modern attitude of mind re- 
specting cathedrals. 

An American Protestant church as long as Cologne (and such is 
the dimension proposed for the Cathedral of New York) is obviously 
far beyond the limits of a convenient auditorium, and beyond the 
ritual requirements of the Episcopal Church. In such a structure 
the space occupied by the largest congregation that can be assem- 
bled within the sound of a single voice is but a fragment, and such 
a congregation itself but an incident, to be recognized and provided 
for, indeed, but by no means to be allowed to become the chief 
object of design. But the aim of these remarks has been to show 
that it is by its success as an architectural monument that the 
cathedral must be justified, if it is to be justified at all. In this 
point of view the very excess, which in any utilitarian point of 
view is wasteful, becomes an element of impressiveness as being 


vide. The churches of the Provencal Roman- 
esque were vaulted, but with a continuous tun- 
nel vault, supported equally at all points, and 
demanding an enormous thickness of wall 
pierced by few and small openings to withstand the lateral thrust 
of the arch. The introduction of groined vaults involved a 
concentration of the supports and of the counterforts, that_is to 
say a series of buttresses in place of a continuous wall.’ The 
piers of the nave and the exterior buttresses, connected by fiy- 
ing buttresses with the vaults the thrust of which they with- 
stood, then constituted the framework of the building, and the 
wall between the buttresses became & mere screen, as finally it 
did become an avowed screen 6f painted glass. The history of 
this development of the vault is the history of the transition from 
Romanesque to Gothic architecture. The medieval architects car- 
ried this development to its extreme, leaving at last, as in the Sainte 
Chapelle, no wall at all, and their work has been described as an 
attempt to “etherealize matter.” It may very well be doubted 
whether the architect of a modern cathedral should not stop short 
of the result they reached, and strive for a simpler and more 
robust treatment than theirs—in other words, for a treatment more 
Romanesque. But if we assume that the cathedral shall be ceiled 
in material as durable and monumental as that of its walls, we can- 
not reject the labors of the generations of artistic builders who 
concerned themselves with that problem, and attained so brilliant 
a solution of it. To take the instance before us, the clere-story of 
the nave and of the choir is in effect a continuous arcade of nar- 
row pointed lancets. It needs a second glance to note that they 
are grouped in pairs, and that the piers between the pairs are slight- 
ly broader than the piers dividing the openings of each pair. The 
slight increase in mass quite suffices to account in the interior for 
the principal roof timber which rests upon it, and, with the vault- 
ing-shaft, to continue upward the line of the nave pier. But if the 
flying buttress necessary to transfer the thrust of the vault were 
built at this point, the arcade of the exterior would be effectually 
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interrupted, and the space between the buttresses set aff into a 
single bay, as in the wall of the aisle below, which does, in fact, 
represent a vault. In that case a single large opening would nat- 
urally take the place of the pair of lancets, stilt further. empha- 
sizing the division into bays, and the side of the nave would at 


once bear a much stronger resemblance than it now bears to the © 


accepted type of a cathedral. In the choir a tike result would fol- 
low, and it would be emphasized at the east end. The circle of 
apsidal chapels is one of the most striking and most successful fea- 
tures of Mr. Richardson’s design. As will be seen from the ground 
plan, however, these are features that do not 
proceed from the interior arrangementso much 

as features to which the interior arrangement is 
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is demanded. There are very noble examples of 
vaulted architecture in the Romanesque period—ex- 


ling without slavishly imitating. But in all these 
there is a lack of that complete be- 
tween the interior and the exterior structure that 
makes the ic unity of a true cathedral, and that 


tury, after a series of tentative experiments embodied 
in these very Romanesque buildings. It is by no 
means necessary for an architect to revert to these 
experiments because he does not sympathize with the 
expression of strained intensity and “otherworldli- 
ness” which the Gothic architects attained, and prefers 
the more robust, more massive, more mundane aspect 
of the Romanesque monuments that preceded the 
great cathedrals. The modelling of these cathedrals 
is carried so far that nothing is left unmodelled ; there 
are no longer any surfaces; the whole structure is 
anatomized; and the modern architect, even while he 
stands astonished at *':e result uf this unsparing analy- 
sis, may yet say, “It were to consider too curiously to 
consider so.” But it is not by refusing the aid these 
wonderful structures offer him that he can advance 
upon or equal them, The development of a cathedral 
requires, indeed, a system of piers and vaults and 
flying arches and‘ weighted buttresses. But these 


or in expression that we know in historical examples. 
Instances are not wanting to show that they may be 
massed with the stalwart simplicity of the Roman- 
esque builders as well as drawn into the complex 
and bewildering forms they assumed in the later 
Gothic. In his design for Albany Mr. Richardson 
has shown very clearly that an artist whose individu- 
ality is strong enough can put its a whatever 
he adopts. e common distinction that Romanesque 
is a round-arched and Gothic a pointed style is shown 
to be baseless in an unmistakably Romanesque church 
in which all the openings of the clere-story are pointed 
’ lancets, in which the pointed openings elsewhere far 
outnumber the round arches, and in which the archi- 
tect has introduced tracery, sparingly but effectively, 
without at all marring unity of the structure. 
Nay, the church owes the suggestion of some of its 
noblest features te works that did not exist until the 
period classified as ue had closed. A mod- 
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all that the past has to offer him of help; and his 
nality is impeached only if he does not overrule 
to his own purposes what he adopts, if ie copies in- 
stead of using. The west front of Albany, for example, 
is the west front of Notre Dame of Paris, with differ- 
ences, as marked as the resemblances, which convert 
it into a new creation. [he three entrances, burrowed 
through the thickness of the wall and not projected 
from the face, are repeated, but with a strong and 
decorated belt course at their springing. The buttress- 
es bringing down the line of the towers at Paris, and 
dividing the front into three, are omitted, and a bal- 
ustrade in relief takes the place of the line of statues. 
The flanking towers thus rise from a continuous base, 
and a tall mock-arcade marks their lines in the next 
and emphasizes the flanking wall, which in the 
ieval example is pierced with a double arch on 
side of the and the — wall is 
recessed to serve same purpose o i 
the towers which in Notre Dame is 
buttresses, while above the rose-window another bal- 
ustrade corresponds to the tall traceried arcade, and the lancets 
of the belfry s double in Notre in 
threes. Except the buttresses, every feature of the old front has 
its counterpart, but by the emphasis given to the horizontal lines, 
and the diminution of the vertical lines, in one instance amounting 
to an effacement, the whole aspect of the facade is transformed. 
This is an admirable example of the manner in which a modern 
architect may employ his inheritance. Another, not less admirable, 


‘is the: adoption -in the transept entrance of the main and most 


characteristic feature of the famous “triple northern porch” of 


was attained for the first time in the thirteenth cen- © 


need not be the same features in modelling, in detail, - 


ern architect forfeits his birthright who does not use | 
' nous pinnacle anc diademed tower” that the Middle Ages have 


995 


Chartres, the intérpolation of narrow arches between the main 
portals and below the springing of their arches. This is a still 
more signal instance of what we have been saying of the power of 

of a feature while retaining its substance, 
porch of Chartres is one of the loveliest fantasies 


fully developed cathedral might be. 


IV. 


But it is not in its details nor in its features, fine as many of 
these are, that Mr. Richardson’s design for Albany offers the most 
inspiring s tions and the safest model. It is in the sense that 
pervades it of the all-importance of the relation of its masses, and 
in the mastery it. shows of architectural composition. It was long 
ago noted as a mark of an artistic work of architecture that it 
“ pyramidizes,” and this implies a single culminating feature to 
which the parts converge and rise. In the work which first fixed 
Mr. Richardson’s rank among American architects— Trinity Church 
in Boston—the most striking merit of the design is the manner in 
which the parts are subordinated to the noble and massive central 
tower. In his design for Albany the same subordination is carried 
through.more gradations, and it is both more subtle and more suc- 
cessful. The outer aisles of the nave are secluded altogether from 
the interior, and set off in the “ cloisters” or loggias that are among 
the most effective features of the building, and among the happiest 
suggestions its designer derived from the study of Spanish archi- 
tecture. The roofs of these recede to the walls of the aisle proper, 
the roofs of which are conspicuous, so that the clere-story is seen 
above a succession of terraces. At the east end the circle of chapels 
and the aisle roofs and the sharp slope of the main roof rise in re- 
ceding masses that converge toward tho great central tower, which 
from the side broadens down upon the flanking towers of the tran- 
sept. The relation betwcen the western and the central towers is 
far happier than in the earlier exan:ple, and the central tower itself 
shows as great an advance upon the tower of Trinity as does that 


upon the tower of Salamanca, from which the suggestion of it was © 


derived. But the western front is perhaps the most brilliantly suc- 
cessful illustration of its author’s power. We have seen that Mr.. 
Richardson refused the aid of the buttresses, which with their 
successive offsets narrow the fronts of Gothic cathedrals as they 


rise, but he replaced them with a series of devices that answer 


the same purpose quite as effectively. The flanking towers are 
themselves flanked at the base by low polygonal hooded structures 


that are succeeded by attached turrets reaching to the belfry — 
stage. The roofs of the western towers themselves next con- — 


verge toward the louining bulk of the central feature to which they 
serve as pinnacles. Surely in all the “misty masses of multitudi- 


bequeathed to us there are few that in nobleness and dignity sur- 
pass the effect that is promised by Mr. Richardson’s design for 
the west front of Albany, and in modern work where shall we 
look for a parallel ? 

This very central tower may serve as a reminder of the point in 
which a modern cathedral may mark an architectural advance 


upon the medizval art which, in most respects, its builders may be . 


well content if they can cqual. For the culminating feature of the 
exterior should be the culminating feature of the interior also, 
and it was this need that the medizval architects left unanswered. 


They recognized it, and in the cimborio of the Spanish cathedral, 


and in such experimcuts as the octagon of Ely, they made the 
beginnings of an answer, but these are no more-to be accepted as 
complete than the Romanesque system of vaulting which the Gothic 
architects developed to its perfection. The féche of a French 
cathedral emphasizes rather than supplies the need of such a cul- 
mination. The central towers of such English cathedrals as pos- 
sess them are purely exterior ornaments, as unrelated to the body 
of the church as its western towers. In Mr. Richardson’s design 
the tall and narrow dome at the crossing would not be appre- 
hensible as a crowning feature, except from a point of view almost 
directly beneath it, while ita external form does not intimate its 
interior function. It was a true feeling that led the architects 
of the Italian Renaissance to embrace the aisles as well as the 
nave under the central dome, though they clothed their construc- 
tion in untrue forms. To develop true forms for it is the one 
advance upon past ecclesiastical architecture which seems to he 
gy and to develop these may be said to be the central prob- 
of design in an American cathedral 
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conformed. Even when viewed from the outside 
the undeniable power and picturesqueness of 
the group is marred by the suggestion of some- 
thing forced and arbitrary in their arrange- 
ment. There are precedents in ue 
architecture for such a disposition, among 
them “the great triapsal swing” of the twelfth- 
century churches of a — evidently 
the example that inspired Mr. Richardson was | 
the chevet of Clermont in Auvergne, which he 
has followed even to the introduction of the | 
mosaic above the springing of the arches. All 
these, however, are much sim than the _ 
apse designed for Albany, t Mr: Rich- 
ardson doubtless had in was to reproduce 
the effect of the ring of chapels that forms the 
chevet of a French Gothic cathedral without : ee 


reprod Gothic forms. But the flying - 
buttresses radiate’ from the apse of a Withee eae 


French Gothic cathedral: determine and 

the chapels that fill the spaces between them, 

and by making these appear-integral parts of 

the main structure save them from the look 

they would otherwise have of extraneous ap- 
pendages. | 


It seems, then, that the question of style in ~ 
& modern cathedral is not to be determined 
according to the individual preference of a 
designer for round arches or pointed, for open- 
ings traceried or plain. If the problem he'is 
working at has been successfully solved here- 
tofore, he is not at liberty to this solu- 
tion because it falls without limits of the : 
historical period he has propesed to himself, 
and to content himself with an incomplete so- 
f lution. Of course this remark does not apply 


was compelled to observe, but which the com- 
iberty to d rd. Whether he was right 
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in so far the monumental character 
of his interior to monumental features of 
his exterior is not a question for de- 


practical 
signers of whom no sacrifice in either direction 
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amples which it will be glory enough for the architect 
; 4 of the Cathedral of New York if he succeeds in equal- 
a ‘ ss of a of a late and highly ornate ic, and it ere trans 
into the severer Romanesque, as all the structural features of a 
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